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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
WAREHAM L. M. 


WriuiaM Kwapp, 1738 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 








HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 


All the best loved 




















hymns of Chris- 

tian faith are in- |) *?'* 

cluded and, in ad- —— 

dition, the book is Accep' 

distinguished by sen 
Subse! 


three outstanding 


Chang 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 


Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
zins to sing it. 
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Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and ail the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


Editors 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 





‘Wherefore Discourage 
Ye the People?” 
NE of the rules for officers in the British navy 
is as follows: “No officer shall speak discourag- 
ingly to his mate, either on the watch or at mess, 
concerning the business on which he is or may be en- 
gaged.” It ought to be a rule for officers engaged on 
the business of the King of kings; and never more so 
in now, when we seem likely to overdo what some one 
has called “the world is evil stunt.” One disillusionment 
has followed another so rapidly that many a stout heart 
The 


saying of Macauley is still true: “What is new is not the 


has felt dismay, but that is not a Christian mood. 


horrors we see but the horror which they inspire, and that 
a hopeful sign. The things that terrify us now were 
here before, but we were blind to them, deluded by an 
A t- 
sk 


tending a meeting of ministers today is often like reading 


easy, unthinking, and sometimes cowardly optimism. 


i Book of Lamentations; but it ought not to be so. Where 
s our faith, and what is it for? To faith must now be 
added a new realism which sees all that the pessimist sees, 
if we are to have a faith worthy of the name. The shallow 
ptimism that sees no evil, that takes everybody at his 
claims 
newspapers and political leaders on behalf of 
and developments of which they are obvious!y 


word, that reads unsuspectingly the 


made by 


reassuring 


measures 
not disinterested interpreters, that takes ecclesiastical em- 
ployed officers’ statements of church and denominational 
conditions at their face value—this sort of optimism is 
not faith at all, it is credulousness and illusion. Faith has 
an element of grimness about it. It faces reality unflinch- 
ingly. It explores the dark places. But it does not 
whimper nor groan, nor does it infect others with gloom. 
Its essence is courage and clear-eyed vision. Even God 


must find it difficult to do anything with a coward soul 
who refuses to face facts, and believes only what it wants 
to believe. There is no short and easy way to victory 
over the desperate evil of the world. It is a long cam- 
paign, and all our courage and strategy will be needed— 


“\Vherefore discourage ye the people?” 


Dr. Joseph Parker: 
“God, and the Experts”’ 
UCH that has happened and is 
calls the famous sermon by Dr, Joseph Parker, of 
the City Temple, entitled “God, and the Experts.” When 
he told a group of his young brethren what was to be 


happening now re- 


his 
subject, he dared them to guess what his text would be. 
Nor did they find out 
until he mounted the high pulpit and announced his text: 


They tried valiantly, but failed. 


‘he stone which the builders rejected has become the 


head of the corner.” Then, after a dramatic pause, he 


thundered: “The builders! The men who know all about 
stones.” It was one of those flashing insights for which 
he was famous, and it lets light through many of the 
muddles in which we find ourselves. An army of experts 
assembled at the peace conference in Paris, but the cor- 
ner stone of a stable peace was overlooked. Again, at 
Washington, it is the experts who are making most of the 
trouble: they know so many things that they miss the 
main thing—perhaps because it is so simple and obvious. 
Expert knowledge is not enough; it has to do only with 
the past, whereas it is the future with which we have to 
do. And for that we must have vision, faith, and courage, 
if we are to walk where no path is into a world such as 
men have not known before. The Washington confer- 
ence started off with a flash of vision and a stroke of 


daring; but, alas, the experts seem about to whittle down 
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the proposals made, until they are but a shadow. The 


great things done in history have been the things which 


the experts said were impossible! 


Murder Statistics 
in America 
REDERICK L. HOFFMAN, the leading authority mn 
this country on the subject of murder, reports that in 
the numbers of murders to the hundred thousand of popu- 
lation, Maine is the most law-abiding state in the union.. 
This state is closely followed by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. The state with the worst record is Mississippi. The 
number of murders in Mississippi is ten times as great per 
hundred thousand of population as in Maine where the 
record is 1.9 per 100,000. Chicago has the worst record 
of any metropolitan city in the world, but the inhabitants 


f that city may take comfort in the fact that after all there 


ire many small cities in the United States where the chance 
if being murdered is greater than in Chicago. The most 
langer city to live in in America is Memphis, Tenn. 
(he murder rate there is 64.5 per 100,000. In that city 


murder seems to be in a fair way to displace golf as the 


popular recreation. The figures given above for Memphis 
are for 1920. The previous vear the rate was 70. The 
cities that follow Memphis in direct line are Savannah wit! 


a rate of 44; Atlanta with a rate of 40; Charlestown with 


a fate of 30. Comparing these cities with the Chicago rate 


1 


f 7.2, it will be seen that it is the size of Chicago’s popu- 


g1Ven t 


is city a reputation for preemin- 


‘nce for homicide in the United States. The rate in New 


1.1; Newark, 3.4; Milwaukee. 3; 


h ter, 1.3. The last named is the safest city in the 
{ ( “tates ive The statistician indicates that 
ntra » popular impression the murder rate in the 
United State s slow declining. The Sullivan law in 
f \ ikes it legal to keep a gun in one’s own 
r law has been widely recognized as exposing 


abi men to felonious attacks. The low murder 


1 


rate in that state, however, would seem to indicate that the 


has proved helpful 
The Actor as Victim 
of Commercialism 


M Os professions that have 
centuries have developed a 


ethics. A reputable lawver will hardly 


existed through the 


code of professional 


solicit a client 


will a physician of standing advertise. Teachers are con- 


mus special loyalty to the truth, and a preacher of 
haracter would not be guilty of irreverence. One prob- 
lem of the modern stage is its apparent lack of such ethical 
restraints as obtain in other professions. The difficulty 
is been diagnosed by many keen observers as commer 
ialism. The pride of honest professional achievement ts 


sacrificed to the box-office receipts. A generation 


ago 


Edwin Booth saw how things were going and made an 


> 


ippeal to He never allowed his wife or 


had 


of the play-houses of his time: “The 


actors, 


fellow 


daughter to attend a theater which he not himself 


inspected. He said 


theater is permitted to be a mere shop for gain, open to 


every huckster of immoral gimcracks.” He proposed that 
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the control of theaters should be placed in the hands 9; 
the actors. Meanwhile the modern stage goes on its way 
unashamed. Now and then a play appears in which the 
moralities are not outraged. Occasionally one goes to 2 
show in which there is clean fun without disgusting 
Mor 


often the man of normal standards comes away with 


double meanings in the lines spoken by the players. 


kind of feeling that he has been tricked and besmirched 
The drama at its best is one of the great instruments 0; 
inspiration. Playing upon the pity and the admiration ; 
the spectators it may often arouse the loftiest purposes i: 
the human soul. At its worst it becomes the side partner 
of the panderer and the debauchee. Attention is being 
drawn to the fact that the theater today is largely in the 
Most 


of the big theater owners are Jews who in many cases 


hands of men indifferent to religious conditions. 
have abjured their religion. The noble profession of act- 
ing should be no more subject to an overhead commercial- 
doctor 


ism than should the profession of teacher, 


preacher. 


Monogamy and 
the Church 


i a 
the 


Protestant churches has rested for a long time 


imputation of having less zeal for 
monogamous home than do Roman Catholics. It is pro! 
ably true that a majority of Protestant ministers, except- 
ing those of the Episcopal communion, raise no funda- 


mental question about the ethics of remarriage under cer- 


tain conditions, but those whose scruples are so loose as t 


allow them to marry anybody who has a license and 
si 


five-dollar bill are too few to be representative. The Roman 


Catholic position is popularly supposed to be no remar- 


riage under any condition. Yet the careful student knows 


that there are ways for the ecclesiastical authorities to get 


around difficulties, and recently the Catholic journal Amer 


ica has explained how this 1s done. The following are 


causes for which the church will declare a marriage con- 
tract null and void: Want of requisite age, impotency, di: 


} 


arity of worship—one or both parties being unbaptized 
I ; | g 
















solemn profession in a religious order, public propriety 


spiritual relations. Strictly speaking there is no such thing 
as a Catholic divorce, but the power to annul a marriage 


accomplishes the same end. Unlike the Protestant 


churches, the Catholic church gives no recognition to civil 


marriage. A marriage by a justice or a Protestant minister 


followed by a divorce in the civil courts would be no bar 


to marriage by a Catholic priest. The only marriage that 


is indissoluble from the Catholic point of view is a mar- 


riage solemnized by the church. Other marriages are in a 
different category. This has become an issue in Quebec 


conflict has arisen between civil and church 
and 


where a real 
authorities over the question of marriage civorce 
Protestant sentiment needs to be strengthened continua!ly. 
There can be no question that the ideal of Christianity ts 
the union of one man and one woman until death do them 
part. 
, 


jumanity, and within what zone the Christian conscience 


What concessions are to be made to the weakness of 


may rightly permit remarriage are practical questions 


which must be settled in the light of that ideal. 


XUM 
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The Shorter 
Bible 


O suspicious have certain self-appointed defenders of 
S the faith become that they go about looking for a 
colored gentleman in every woodpile. Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent and a group of scholars working with him have re- 
cently produced a volume called “The Shorter Bible.” This 
book is made up of those passages of the Scripture which 
have more direct and vital significance for the life of today. 
[t is in some measure the kind of thing that has always been 
done by missionaries and Bible agents when they hand out 
a single gospel instead of a Testament, believing that the 
shorter book would be read while perhaps the whole Bible 
not. But conservative journals see in “The 
Bible” faith. 


[t must be so since the “higher critics” have produced it. 


would 

Shorter some subtle scheme to subvert the 
The shorter Bible leaves out the long genealogical lists 
whose function in edification could hardly be considered 
The 
ceremonial law of the Jew is omitted, for scarcely anyone 
that 
twentieth century American. Under the necessity of 


indefensible by even the most pronounced literalist. 


today thinks this law has vital significance for a 


brevity it is probable that certain portions ot the Bible 


which have some measure of significance have been 


omitted. But the idea of a shorter Bible which will invite 


people rather than repel them is a response to one of the 
real needs of the time. If people are to read all the Buble, 


they must first of all get a start. The shorter Bible is 


also given a fresh translation. As the church is emanci- 
pated from the letter of Scripture, these new translations 
that appear from time to time will cease to shock. None 
f us talks King James English. It is time that the most 
fundamental of our life interests was given a vocabulary 
nd a volume as well understood by everybody as Luther’s 


ble was by the German people. 


The Church's 

Slacker List 
ECENTLY congress published the slacker list of the 
world war. Eleven thousand names are written on 


the congressional record to live through history as the 


lames of cowardly souls. Some may not deserve 2 
place there, but without doubt the list of names ought to 
e much longer than it is. If all those who used their 


country’s emergency as an occasion to profiteer at the 
expense of the general welfare were tabulated it would be 
an interesting list to scan. The church has a slacker list 
much longer than the one that reposes in the archives of 
looked the church 


what they could get out of 


‘ongress. All those who have upon 
from the point of view of 
it instead of how best they might fight the battles of the 
Lord belong on this list. Some have seen in the church a 
badge of respectability. Others seek business connections 
through the church with the best people of the town. Still 
others like to hear good music and a fine oration at the 
cost of a mere “tip” given sometime during the service. 
Meanwhile the battles of the Lord are to be _ fought. 
Thousands of quiet self-sacrificing men and women give 


up their Sunday morning rest that they may help educate 
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some millions of children in the knowledge of God and 


righteousness. Church life demands frequent gatherings 
for good fellowship and a few unselfish women are always 
Men are needed 
} 


DOSS 


behind the scenes in the church kitchen. 
to carry petitions in fighting the saloon or war or 


government. While the many wait for their door bells t 


ring, the real soldiers of the Lord take upon themsclves 
the burdens which must be borne if the kingdom of God 


is ever to be ushered in. To these there is reserved the 


plaudit “Well done thou good and faithful servant.” But 
what about the Lord’s slackers? 


British Churchmen 
on Social Problems 


LL reports from England indicate taat the 


churches are taking a steadily deepening interest in 
social problems, especially those connected with industry 


and labor. Labor leaders and the unions have never 


so remote from the churches in England as in other coun- 


tries. The outstanding and most trusted labor leaders ar: 


churchmen, and the most trusted church leaders are 


longer inhibited from stating Christianity in terms that in 


volve radical changes in our social order. At a conferen 


of representatives of north of ingland Congregationa 


1 


churches, held at Manchester, Rev. A. |. Viner, ex-chat 


man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 


who presided, said it was not easy for the Christiar 


churches to take an active part in the solution of industrial 
and economic difficulties, but they could at least insist that 
no kind of economic solution would endure if it failed t 
realize the ideals of Christianity. A Macclesheld minister 
said it was the recovered sense of Christ which in the nin 

teenth century both revolutionized theology and gave rise 


to the Christian socialist movement. In the name of 
Christianity Ruskin challenged the whole philosophy of t! 


commercialism of his day, but the teachings of the olde: 


t] 


political economists, said the speaker, were not yet quite 


uprooted. A business man, who took part in the conter 


ence, said there is nothing discordant between religion and 
should rest, on the same found 


pustness ; they rested, or 


ion—the principle of service. But he went on to say, we 
want a new spirit in commerce, and if business men do n 

impart it into business, how can we get it? To get ric! 
should be the very last aim of a follower of Jesus, though 
he might not be able to avoid riches if wealth came to him 
as his business operations enriched the community. To tl 

rewards 


Rev. A. 


pool pointed out that while the labor program 


true Christian the of business are not personal 


possessions but a trust.” Penry Evans of Liver 


vased ot 
labor party pick and choose from 
them only those that affect economic affairs, ignoring the 


Christian principles, the 


great spiritual and moral principles of Christianity. One 


of the great troubles today, he said, is that people are 


claiming Christian privileges and denying Christian obliga 
” he con- 


tions. “There should be a Christian socialism, 


tinued, “not a labor party socialism, but a Christian social- 


ism within the church, having nothing to do with politics 
or any party in the state. There should be within the churc! 
a Christian band of men, sworn to Christ, exploring t! 
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possibilities of the City of God in terms of the socialistic 
state.” He suggested that “some great public man like the 
Bishop of Manchester” should found within the Chris 
tian church a Christian socialist community, and if he did 
so the speaker, although a nonconformist, would leap to 
his side. The difference between a Christian socialism 
within the church and the socialism now existing outside 
would be (1) of temper, (2) of method of approach to the 
socialist state: it would be evolutionary, not revolutionary, 
(3) the inculcation of Christian principles that are 
ected by labor. Christian socialism within the church 


He be- 


lieved that sooner or later a socialist state would be estab- 


would be in touch with a great dynamic power. 


lished in England, but there was no finality in socialism, 


and we should pass through the experiment to something 


Political Prisoners and the 
Christian Conscience 


UR national government permitted itself to celebrate 


Christmas by releasing from prison a fraction of 


the men imprisoned for violating the provisions of 
the special war-time legislation restricting civil liberties 
known as the espionage act. 


have been released, including Mr. Debs; over one hundred 


Less than thirty such men 


remain in prison. ‘This occurs over three years after the 
armistice was signed and over two years after the slate 
of all the nations associated with us in the war was wiped 
clean of this score 

The record of our attitude toward those who “for con- 
science sake” refused to support the war is a matter which 
Christian intelligence can no longer decline to contemplate. 
We passed laws depriving such men of what they had sup- 
posed were their 
and press. 


constitutional rights of freedom of speech 
We enforced those laws with a degree of pas- 
sion in excess of that obtaining in any other country, not 
excepting even Germany itself. We stretched and strained 
their language far beyond its face value.* For their viola- 
tion we imposed sentences of ten and twenty years impris- 
onment while our allies were punishing similar offenders 

ith sentences of six months to three years. When the war 
was over we refused to grant the amnesty that was given 
after our civil war on the ground that these men were 
criminals because they had disobeyed a statute which made 
the expression of opinion a criminal offense. By the same 
legal sophistry we might pass a law declaring wilful homi- 
cide not to be murder and there would then be no murder- 
ers in jail. Finally we let a few of these men out into 
the sunlight with the same action that sets free others con- 
demned for murder. Some of them we let go on condition 
that they consent to deportation and pay their own ex- 
penses. The rest we do not pardon, for that would restore 
their citizenship rights; so we commute their sentences. In 


France such men had their citizenship restored by law and 





*See that lucid volume on this subject, “Freedom of Speech,” 


by Professor Chaffee of the Harvard Law School. 
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in England and Italy several of them are serving in the 
national legislatures, and that by vote largely of ex-soldiers, 

Surely this latest act in the passionate tragedy of the 
conflict between war and conscience is a halting, grudging 
gesture. Yet is it perfectly typical of the feeble, fumbling 
manner in which we are slowly disengaging the national 
mind from the clutch of war propaganda and painfully feel- 
ing our way toward political sanity and Christian justice. 
Even this partial release of political prisoners is drawing 
down upon the administration the anathemas of the organs 
of property, certain leaders of the American Legion, and 
—some ministers. Yet the pressure of certain newspapers 
and other journals of labor and of the rest of us who still 
believe in the right of conscience and the validity of the 
constitution compelled some action. There can be little 
doubt that the kind of action that resulted demonstrates 
the representative nature of our government. At this mo- 
ment the administration is the American people; kindly, 
sympathetic, well-meaning, but constantly failing ace- 
quately to realize its good intentions because of an over- 
consideration for supposedly practical interests, political 
and economic. We are continually stultifying and nullify- 
ing our ideals, failing to do the thing we know is right, 
in church as well as in state, because it will put us in con- 
flict with some small but powerful group, whose economic 
interest is therefore able to assert itself successfully over 
our convictions. 

The concessions made to the opponents of amnesty in 
taking up each case separately widens at once the standing 
room of economic interest and is liable to result in grave 
injustice. It must be remembered that nearly all the men 
convicted under the espionage act were members of either 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the socialist party, 
or the Working Class Union—an organization among the 
Most of these men were 


pacifists, but all of them were radicals and economic here- 


tenant farmers of the southwest. 


tics. These latter considerations entered into their trials 
and they now bulk very large in the opposition to their 
release. How does it happen that fathers and mothers of 
the property owning class who lost sons in the war and 
naturally feel very keenly, who now insist that these poli- 
tical prisoners are traitors to be kept in jail because they 
were in reality shooting our boys in the back, were not 
so violently vocal when men were released like von Rints- 
len who actually plotted deeds of destruction against our 
forces? 

It must not be forgotten that every man of the hundred 
now in prison under the espionage act is there solely for 
expressing his opinion. Their only offense was written or 
spoken opposition to the war—or language construed by 
the courts as liable to hinder the prosecution of the war. 
Almost all the men left in jail are members of the I. W. W. 
They were convicted wholesale (400 verdicts in 25 min- 
utes in Chicago) under a charge of conspiracy which in- 
cluded alleged industrial acts and policies. But the appel- 
late court has since thrown out the counts in the indict- 
ment relating to industrial matters on the ground of in- 
sufficient evidence. Sentences on other counts have al- 
realy been served so that these men are now in prison as 


purely “free-speech cases.” A technical exception to this 
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statement can be made in regard to the men convicted at 
Sacramento because they conducted a socalled “silent de- 
fense.” Convinced that justice in war prosecutions could 
not be obtained they refused to plead. Hence all counts in 
the indictment were sustained without rebuttal evidence 
and with no chance for appeal. But the essential facts in 
these cases are the same as in those reviewed by the appel- 
late court. 

It is significant that the statement issued from the white 
house regarding the list of prisoners released at Christmas 
says, “It is made up of less than a third of I. W. W. pris- 
oners and these have either expressed full penitence or are 

woked for deportation.. The department of justice has 
eiven no recommendation in behalf of the advocates of 
sabotage or the destruction of government by force, and 
the President let it be known that he would not consider 

h cases.” This is clearly a reflection of popular 
ejudice against the I. W. W., a prejudice whose bearing 


upon the conviction was so manifest to the legal officer of 
he military intelligence department charged with review- 

* the record that his conscience compelled him to write 
the President urging action to right the wrong he was sure 
The white house statement clearly im- 
W. W.’ 


Now the department of justice and 


1 been done. 
plies that the I. s are convicted for advocacy of 


hotage and violence. 


» white house can be excused for ignorance of the I. W. 
\\.’s. Like most of the rest of us they have never seen 


in the flesh, we know them only as interior Chinese 
know the “foreign devils.” But it is the business of the 
nartment of justice to know the legal facts in this mat- 
Yet we find that department writing to the govern- 

nt of Denmark which had interposed regarding a Dan- 

ish I. W. W., that so far it was adverse to clemency, and 
giving as a reason that the defendant “took an active part 
n the lumber workers’ strike during the summer of 1917.” 
he department of justice ought to know that the I. W. W. 
fendants have been acquitted of industrial offenses by the 
United States circuit court of appeals and are now held in 
prison solely for expressions of opinion on war, that not 


of them is in prison on a conviction of sabotage or 


lence. 
There are of course plenty of people who would keep 
ese men in prison merely because they are I. W. W.’s 
just as they would have kept Debs in because he is a 

ialist, for the lawless spirit is strong just now in con- 
servative quarters. But it is unthinkable that this spirit 

mld find entrance into the department of justice and 
the white house. 


and seizure, the criminal violence of the Palmer raids and 


True we remember the illegal searches 


leportations; but it ought to be harder now for the law- 


lessness of the frightened rich to disguise itself in patriot- 
ism. To hold these I, W. 


which they have been acquitted, because they are popularly 


W.’s in jail for .offenses of 


believed to advocate sabotage and practice violence is a 


We cannot be- 


rocedure as unjust as it is intolerable. 
lieve that our officials would contemplate or our nation con- 
done such a monstrous procedure. When they understand 
that these men now in jai! are serving sentence under pre- 
isely the same charges as the men recently set free, surely 


they will see to it that all shall receive that equality of 
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treatment which is the boast of our political and judicial 
system. 

It seems to us that the Christian ministers and teachers 
of the country have a particular responsibility for seeing 
that this result is arrived at. When they were considering 
the duties of the church in war time they declared for free- 
dom of conscience. The Federal Council of Churches said: 
“Already free speech has been unreasonably curtailed and 
has been abused by the local authorities who have curtailed 
it. Its abuse is not so dangerous as its suppression. When 
the state compels men to military service it raises the 
ancient religious question of freedom of conscience.” The 
I. W. W. has a right to freedom of conscience as much as 
the rest of us.. It was established beyond dispute in the 
Chicago trial and admitted by the government that con- 
tinuonsly for twelve years prior to the declaration of war 


the I. W 


against both war and conscription. 


\V. had carried on the most active propaganda 
A good deal of the 
evidence offered in support of the charge of conspiracy to 
hinder the war was intimate and confidential correspond- 
ence about these matters in the light of our entrance into 


the stand the 


the war, letters about organization should 
take, and letters stating that the organization had taken no 
stand but that the matter was purely an individual affair to 
be decided in accordance with the dictates of each individu- 
al’s conscientious views. 

' 


1 Same conscientious 


How many Christian leaders had t 


views about war as the I. W. W. had? How many would 
feel a trifle more respect for themselves if they had fol- 
lowed their conscience a little further, instead of 
by the crowd? It may be a bit of 


letting 
themselves be bullied 
heart’s ease for some of us now to do the unpopular thing 
of insisting upon justice for these Industrial Workers of 
the World, who now lie in jail for ten and twenty years 
for conscience sake. At any rate we can insist that the 
matter be not closed against them on the ground of their 
\merican 


industrial philosophy and activities. Even the 


Federation of Labor is doing that much. Its leaders wage 
unremitting and unrelenting warfare against socialism in 
theory and the I. W. W. in practice. Yet they have stood 
squarely and unanimously for general amnesty for all 
political prisoners, and Mr. Gompers actually visits Mr. 
Debs to assure him that they will go on working for re- 
lease for the rest, who are nearly all I. W. W.’s. Can 
the church do less? Through its official bodies as well as 
through its pulpits? 

The London Nation recently reviewing a volume of 
essays by Prof. Gilbert Murray described him as “a liberal 


to whom the vital aspect of his faith is its regard for the 


inherent dignity of the human soul. This attitude implies 
above all an insistence that the primary care in the organ- 
ization of our institutions must be respect for conscience. 
It is, as a consequence, against every act which attempts 
the degradation of conscience that he is adamant.” Here 
is the root of the matter. 


out protest while the state coerces the conscience of its 


The church that stands by with- 


industrial radicals and heretics will soon suffer the degra- 
dation of its own conscience, and the loss of its spiritual 
authority. The present status of political prisoners does 


but reiterate the challenge of the war to the church and 
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its ministers ; it asks whether they are to become once more 
he agents of the state to drill the conscience of the people 
cording to the interests of those who control the state, 
whether keeping their own souls in freedom they are to 
ntinue to function as the creators of conscience in the 


rection of their spiritual ideals. 


The Preaching of Tomorrow 


NI. of the most thoughtful, brilliant and timely ad- 
dresses of recent years was that delivered at the 
opening of the eighty-sixth year of Union Semin- 
New York, by Dr. Johnston Ross, and now published 
n the seminary bulletin. Dr. Ross has just returned from 
his sabbatical year, most of which he spent on the Christian 
ntier in the orient, and his experiences, observations 
nd reflections during his holiday formed the background 
his address. His whole address was a protest against 
rovineialism in intellect and religion, which is doomed 
leath by laughter and scorn, and the disappearance of 
ch must reshape the message and method of the preach- 
ing of tomorrow. 
More specifically the address was concerned with the 
nditions in which the message of the Christian preacher 
live, not in the esoteric atmosphere of the church on!y, 
ut in the open and sometimes blustering air of the new 
rid into which we are entering. To that end the speaker 
set forth four points—four “incredible platitudes,” he 
ed them—as descriptive of what the preaching of to- 
kworrow must be. First, it must take seriously the primacy 


} 


{ character as the end of preaching; the business 


od must take precedence above 


helping people to be 
else, as the end of ends in preaching—above doctrine, 
onsideration. The ultimate end 


t region, he said, is the production of character, by 


tuals, and everv other 


) he meant “a disposition of respectful, ministrant 


goodwill.” Simple, God-anointed goodness is the one 


gion to foster which the church and pulpit exist, and 
is is the untried avenue of reunion of the churches— 


agreement on tl 


ve centrality and supremacy of love. On 
e mission field, especially, there must be an enthrone- 
nent of the Christian moral ideal in preaching and prac- 
ce ind if that is to be so it must begin at home. 
econd, it is not enough to tell people to be good; 
ere must be the discovery of the individual, and his 
stimulation to goodness. If it be said that Christ is the 
nspiration to goodness, it is fair to ask how, precisely, 


} " 


es ( hrist help men to be gor ul. in the sense of being in- 
! _ 


arnations of respectful ministrant goodwill? By his teach- 
ng: By his example? But it is one thing to see duty; 
is another to | 


empowered to do it. The appalling 


revelation of the war was that men had reverence for the 


ioral beauty of the character of Christ, but that rever- 
nce was linked “with an all but universal ignorance of 


method of relating him to the moral life.” Is it true 
at Christ is still alive and active among us, quickening 
en to a new and haunting kind of goodness? If so, how 
can we make him real to men—as real, say, as the in- 


; 


ence of their good relatives who have “passed on”? In 
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visiting the east the speaker was impressed by the variety 
of stimuli used by people toward the achievement of good- 
ness—such as the influence of the dead, of august person- 
ification of ideals, and especially of Gautama Buddha. 
How can we use the Christian realities to better advantage 
as stimuli to the goodness which is the finest flower and 
fulfilment of religion? 

Here, 2s his third “platitude,’ Dr. Ross adopted the 
formula of his colleague, Dr. Harry F. Ward, “the use of 
scientific knowledge to make effective the spirit of good- 
will.” Science will and must be used by the preacher of 
tomorrow, as it has never been used before, if he is to be 
effective in promoting loving kindness among men. Be- 
tween true science and real religion there is never any 
conflict, much less enmity, and the preacher of the new 
day will find science an aid in strengthening the sense of 
God in the minds of men, as well as in cultivating the 
worshipful spirit. Dr. Ross thinks the next step in the 
human advance will be a new sensitiveness of the con- 
science of mankind in our interpretation and use of nature, 
as it is revealed by science. This new discovery of nature 
will be concerned not only with her beauty and use, but 
with her meaning; her connection with the moral life, the 
power of an immoral use of her resources to react upon 
the personal and national life, and her capacity, when 
rightly used, to stimulate our highest aspirations. 

History, too, will be revalued, the more because, as 


Rothe said, 


our Christian gospel appeared in the world as 

row of facts,” and back to those facts we must go for 
the sure foundation of our faith. Thus the preacher of 
tomorrow must seek to bring his people to terms with the 
God of history no less than with the God of nature. Most 


, 
] 


of the new cults ignore history, and thus reduce religion 
to one mental pose, or else make it a “set of dateless dog- 
mas or mateless maxims of life.” The third dimension 
of science is the study of the mind which, in spite of its 
early crudeness, and its occasional blunders, has taught 
us much—for one thing, making us more anxious to teach 
than to excite-—and will teach us more. Theology, today, 
hears to psychology a relation similar to that of alchemy 
to chemistry, but that will change, and is actually chang- 
ing, and the result will be a better understanding of our 
relations to (sod and to our fellow man, 

For, above all things, it is a better understanding of our 
fellows of other races and religions that we need, if we 
are to know their goodness, much Jess help them, and 
ourselves. toward that more intelligent, ministrant good- 
ness which it is the chief aim of Christianity to create. Re- 
spect, courtesy, goodwill toward other peoples and other 
faiths, is fundamental in the little world in which we 
now live, where humanity is jammed together, and must 
learn love er perish. What oriental peoples, what ali 
non-white peoples want and demand is respect. “F-very 
missionary who goes to the orient out of mere pity for the 
heathen—mere pitv—should be sent home.” In recent 
years we have loudly proclaimed our faith in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; and our task 
now, at home and abroad, is to take that faith seriously— 
so seriously that men the world over will be brought into 


one family of mutual respect and goodwill. 
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“Such preaching will be sacrificial, for it wil! have an 
experience of the cross at its heart; but for the preaching 
that makes love its end of ends, preaching that offers its 
doctrine and its central persons as stimuli to life, preach- 
ing that endeavors to use in the furtherance of its mes- 
sage every ascertained lesson learned in the school of 
science, preaching which is based on a profound respect 
for humanity and belief in its capacity for respectful min- 
istrant goodwill—for preaching of this sort there has 
never been a finer opportunity than that which God is 


work is just be- 


presenting to the preacher whose 
ginning now.” 

Such, in bare outline, is the substance of a thrilling ad- 
dress which, in its spirit and method, illustrated the kind 
of preaching which it portrayed. But this sketch gives 
little idea of the vividness of the address, its flash and 
play of insight, humor, pathos, and that power of person- 
ality by which truth is made real and winsome, and which 
remains the secret of preaching today, as it will be tomor- 
row, This address, if accompanied by another of like kind 

hinted at in one paragraph—dealing with the worship 
of tomorrow, a matter in respect of which Dr. Ross has 
more to tell us than any man known to us, would make a 
golden little book to be read and studied by the young 
men of today who are to be the preachers of tomorrow. 
\We beg to make that as a motion, Mr. Chairman; we also 
second the motion most cordially; and it is carried— 
unanimously ! 


The Points of the Compass 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time I journeyed unto a great city 

whose name was New York. And I lodged in an 

inn other than that wherein I had lodged previ- 
susly. And when I arose in the morning I was Turned 
Around. For the North appeared unto me to be West 
and East appeared North. And I could not make it seem 
right, albeit I knew which way to go; for I had been 
there before. 

And I went unto Twenty-third Street and stood looking 
toward the place where Fifth Avenue doth Gee toward 
the right hand and Broadway Haweth to the left. And 
then I recalled the vision of the town where I was born. 

And straight before me I saw the little White Church, 
and I knew that I was looking North. And on my right 
lown Twenty-third Street I saw the Red Brick School- 
House, and I knew that it was East, and behind me | 
knew was the Town Hall. And on my left hand I saw 
the house where I was born, over against the Town Pump, 
on Main Street where it joineth unto Richmond Street. 

Thus did I pick up the city of New York and set it 
upon the top of a Flat Iron Building and twist it around 
till the points of its compass agreed with those of the town 
where I was born. And I was Turned Around no more. 

And this same stunt have I wrought in London and Los 
Angeles, and in Paris and Pittsburgh; I have done it in 
New Orleans and I shall 


New Jerusalem, which standeth four square. 


do it if there is occasion in the 
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And this also have I done in Matters of Morals. For 
I learned other things than the points of the Compass in 
the little town wherein I was born. I learned the Ten 
Commandments, and the Golden Rule, and divers other 
good things. I learned invaluable Things in the Red 
Brick School House that is turned toward the rising of 
the sun, and in the Church that is toward the North Star. 
and in the house that stood over against the Town Pump, 
where Main Street joineth unto Richmond Street. And 
when I am perplexed concerning great matters or rignt 
Politica! 


Economy and International Law, and Corporate Respon- 


and wrong, I pick up the Great Problems of 


sibility, and I resolve the whole matter upon the Town 
Pump of the place where I was born, until I find how its 
Moral Directions conform to the points of the Compass in 
Ethicks which I learned from Godly Parents, and faithful 
though not brilliant pastors, and competent though n 
Illustrious Teachers, 

Now there be those who Consider that this process is 
Provincial, and who think themselves Very Clever for 
having outgrown this method. But the Compass pointet! 
Straight toward the North Star in the room where | 
knelt by my Mother’s Knee; and out of the window i: 
the morning I did Ever behold the Rising Sun, and 


rose ever in the East 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Influence 

(Dedicated to all ministers of the Gospel. 
, one shail journey calmly down the years 

Nor yield to fret, disdaining fear and dread, 
Still hoping when fate strikes his fortunes dead 
Still singing when the whole world’s drenched in tears, 
A hundred others, not so strong as he, 
Shall too walk blithely through the puzzling maze 
Which men call life; he shall reveal clear ways 
Through darksome forests, and their eyes shall see 
By his true vision dawns of deathless hues. 
Each hour for them shall be joy-laden. They 
Shall bravely journey through the night, till Day 
Comes fair and golden o’er the hill. The dews 
Shall not tell clammy death. Through struggles rife 
Their shepherd pointed them the path to Life! 


Pessimist and Optimist 
and uninspiring tasks, 


A YEAR of drab : 
Of weary days, m 


Old friendships lost, new 


ghts marred by haunting fears; 
friends found insincere; 
Hope turns to ashes, love proves but a wraith; 
Dread takes the place of joy, despair of faith; 
The days’ bright faces are deceiving masks. 
glad and grateful toil 


Three hundred days of 
Up with the dawn, homeward with day's decline ; 
Each task well done, as for my Lord Divine; 

The winter past, comes springtime’s singing choirs, 
June brings the roses, and ere winter fires’ 

golden spot! 


Snug comfort, autumn hoards its 








The Aftermath of the War 


By Jane 
| This article is the substance of a chapter in a new book by 
liss Addams, to be published by Macmillans early in Febru- 


While deal- 


ing with objective facts and events the book will, we believe, 


ary, entitled “Peace and Bread in Time of War.” 


take on its chief significance from the fact that it records 
the interpretations of war from the point of view of a pacifist 


who paid a great price in maintaining her moral convictions 
while the conflict was on and men’s passions were raging. 
the of peace 


Addams’ 


been experiences 
the Miss 
light upon certain human aspects 


Scarcely less poignant have 


and women since armistice. 
flood of 
the 
itseli 


The book promises to be one of the 


‘ 
minded 
} 


1 
DOOK 


men 


will throw a 


ot the war, particularly way in which our fierce American 


super-patriotism vented upon certain types among our 


communities, 


the 


immigrant 


ficant ot steadily enlarging post-war literature. 


THe Eprror.) 
LMOST immediately after the war, liberals began 


ize that a contest was on all over the world 


to reall 
for the preservation of that hard-won liberty which 
we the days of kdmund Burke had come to mean to 
the civilized world not only security of life and property 


ll. Many people 


freedom to know and to say, not what 


but of Opinion as We had long supposed 


iberalism to be 


s popular or convenient or even what was patriotic, but 

it they held to be true. But those very liberals came 

to realize that a distinct aftermath of the war was the 
jominance of ihe mass over the individual to such an 
extent that it constituted a veritable revolution in our 
cial relationships. Every part of the country had its 
own manifest Is uspicion and distrust which to a 
irprising degree fastened upon the immigrants. These 
‘ ome of them with good reason, that they were being 
looked upon with suspicion and regarded as different from 
the rest ot e« world that whateve happened in this 
1 that was hard to understand was put off upon 
em, as if they alone were responsible. In such a situa- 


lecame puzzled and irritated. 


CLASSIFYING MEN 

With all the rest of the world America fell back into 

he old habit of judging men, not by their individual merits 
capacities. but by the categories of race and religion, 

t them back into the part of the world in which 

ey had been born. Many of the immigrants, Poles, Bo- 
emians and Croatians, were eager to be called by their 
names. They were keenly alive to the fresh start 

( 1 Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Jugo-Slavia and 

‘ rts of eastern and southern Europe. They 


knew, of course, of the redistributions in land, of the 


ecognition of peasant proprietorship occurring not only 
in the various countries in which actual revolutions had 
» as in Hungary and Russia, but in other coun- 
such as Rumania, where there has been violent rev- 
olution. ‘These immigrants were very eager to know what 
hey themselves might have in these great happen 


participate in the 


returned. They longed to 


1 
> i Li@y 


founding of a new state which might guarantee the liber- 
search of which they themselves had come to 
untoward ex- 


They were also anxious about 


Addams 


periences which might have befallen their kinsfolk in 
For five years mam of them 
aad heard nothing directly from their families and their 


those remote countries. 
hearts were wrung over the possible starvation of their 
parents and sometimes of their wives and children. 


LACK OF 


SYMPATHY 

Had we as citizens of the United States made a wide- 
spread and generous response to this overwhelming anxiety 
much needed results might have accrued to ourselves; our 
sympathy and aid given to their kinsmen in the old world 
might have served to strengthen the bonds between us and 
the foreigners living within our borders. There was a 
chance to restore the word “alien” to a righteous use and to 
end its service as a term of reproach. To ignore the 
natural anxiety of the Russians and to fail to understand 
their inevitable resentment against an unauthorized block- 
ade, to account for their “restlessness” by all sorts of fan- 
tastic explanations was to ignore a human situation which 
was full of possibilities for a fuller fellowship and un- 
derstanding. 

It was stated in the senate that one and a half million 
uropean immigrants had applied in the winter of ’19 and 
20 for return passports. In one small western city in 
which 800 Russians were living, 275 went to the western 
coast hoping for an opportunity to embark for Siberia and 
thus reach Russia. Most of them were denied passports 
and the enforced retention of so many people constantly 


We would 


was in the old 


rmiade for what came to be called social unrest. 
“When | 


uuntry | used to dream constantly of America, and of the 


ometimes hear a Russian sav, 


tume I might come back here, but now I go about with the 
ame longing in my heart for Russia, and am homesick 
io go back to her.” In Chicago many of those who tried 
in vain to return, began to prepare themselves in all sorts 
Because 


ways for usefulness in the new Russian state. 


Kussia needed skilled mechanics they themselves founded 
schools in applied mathematics, in mechanical drawing, in 


ittern work, in automobiling. 


RAIDING A SCHOOL 


It was one of these latter schools in Chicago, where they 
were so cautious that they did not teach any sort of history 
or economics, which was raided in the early part of Jan- 


ry, 1920. A general raid under the direction of the fed- 


eral department of justice “ran in” numbers of Chicago 
suspects on the second of January, but an enterprising 
tate’s attorney in Chicago, doubtless craving the political 
restige to be thus gained, anticipated the federal action by 
iwenty-four hours and conducted raids on his own account. 
[he immigrants arrested without warrant were thrust in- 
io crowded police stations and all other available places 
of detention. The automobile school was carried off bodily, 
he teachers, the sixty-four pupils, the books and papers, 
the latter being considered valuable because the algebraic 
formulas appeared so incriminating. 


One Russian among those arrested on January 1, 1920, 
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I had known for many years as a member of a Tolstoy 
society, which I had attended a few times after my visit to 
Russia in 1896. The society was composed of Russians 
committed to the theory of non-resistance and anxious to 
advance the philosophy underlying Tolstoy’s books. 1 
knew of no group in Chicago whose members I should 
have considered less dangerous. This man, with twenty- 
‘hree other prisoners, was thrust into a cell built for eight 
men. ‘There was no room to sit, even upon the floor, they 
could only stand closely together, take turns in lying on 
the benches and in standing by the door where they might 
exercise by stretching their hands to the top bars. Be- 
-ause they were federal prisoners the police refused to 
feed them, but by the second day coffee and sandwiches 
were brought to them by federal officials. But the half- 
tarved Tolstoyan even then would not eat meat nor drink 
coffee, but waited patiently until his wife found him and 


uuld feed him grains and milk, As a young man he had 
edited the periodical of a humanitarian society in Russia 

id it was as a convinced humanitarian that he began to 
study Tolstoy. Because the grand jury held him for trial 
under a state charge he could not even be deported if the 
charge were sustained. 


tederal It was impossible, of 


urse, not to “stand by” old friends such as he and others 
whom I had known for years, but the experience of secur- 
ing bail for them; of presiding at a meeting of protest 
.zainst such violation of constitutional rights; of identi- 
fication with the vigorous Civil Liberties Union in New 
York and its Chicago branch, did not add to my respecta- 

ty in the eyes of my fellow citizens, 

\nd yet the earlier settlements had believed that the 


ortunity to live close to the people would enable the 


sidents to know intimately how simple people felt upon 
undamental issues and we had hoped that the residents 
uld stand fast to that knowledge in the midst of a social 
Could not 
1 activity be designated as “settlement work?” 


risis where an interpreter would be valuable. 
It was 
rtainly so regarded by a handful of settlement people in 
;oston and New York, as well as Chicago. 


FEAR OF DISCUSSION 


(here were two contending trends of public opinion at 

time which reminded me of the early settlement days 
he United States, one the workingman’s universal desire 
public discussion and the other the employer’s belief 
In the midst 
the world-wide social confusion and distress, there in- 


such discussion per se was dangerous. 


itably developed a profound scepticism as to the value 
established institutions. The situation in itself afforded 
halienge, for men longed to turn from the animosities 
' war and from the futility of the peace terms to unifying 
rinciples, and yet at that very moment any attempt at 
ld and penetrating discussion was quickly and ruthlessly 
suppressed as if men had no right to consider together the 
ial conditions surrounding them. 
This dread and fear of discussion somewhat accounted 
r the public sentiment exhibited toward the hundred 
‘mbers of the I. W. W. who were tried in Chicago for 
lition. They were held in the Cook County jail for 
nany months awaiting trial. Our jail conditions, which 
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are always bad, were rendered worse through the inevi- 
table overcrowding resulting from the addition of so many 
fcderal prisoners, One of the men died, one became in- 
sane, one, a temperamental Irishman, fell into a profound 
melancholy after he had been obliged to listen throughout 
the night to the erection of a gallows in the corridor upon 
which his cell opened. meet the 
penalty of the law at dawn,” and before the drop fell the 
prisoners were removed from their cells, but too late to 


A murderer was “to 


save the mind of one of them. Eleven of the other pris- 
oners contracted tuberculosis and although the federal 
judge who was hearing the case lowered the bail and re- 


leased others on their 


“< 


own recognizance” in order to les- 
sen the fearful risks, the prisoners were then faced with 
the necessity for earning enough money for lodging and 
breakfast, before the long day in court began. For- 
tunately the judge allowed a dinner and supper at the ex- 
pense of the government. “milk 
fund” for those who were plainly far on the road to tuber- 
culosis and perhaps nothing revealed the state of the pub- 
lic mind more clearly than the fact that while we did col- 


Some of us started a 


lect $1,500 the people who gave it were in a constant state 
of panic lest their names become known in connection with 
this primitive form of charity. The I. W. W.’s were not 
on the whole “pacifists” and I used to object sometimes 
that our group should be the one fated to perform this 
purely humanitarian function which would certainly be- 
come associated with sedition in the public mind. No one 
else touched the situation in Chicago, although at the very 
moment the representatives of “patriotic” societies work- 
ing in the prison camps of the most backward countries at 
the 
from their fellows, and to give them 


war, were allowed to separate tubercular prisoners 


special food. 


VICTOR BERGER 


The Berger trial came in January of the wretched win- 
ter. I had met Victor Berger first when as a young man 
he had spoken before a society at Hull-House which was 
being addressed by Benjamin Kidd, the English author of 
[ had 


seen Mr. Berger occasionally during the period when he 


the then very popular book on “Social Evolution.” 


was in Washington as a congressman, and knew that many 
of the socialists regarded him as slow because he insisted 
upon proceeding from one legislative measure to another 
and had no use for “direct action.” And yet here he was 
indicted with three Chicago men, one a clergyman whom 
I had known for years, for “conspiring to overthrow the 
government of the United States.” 

Later there was the sudden rise of “agents provocateurs” 
in industrial strikes, and working men believed that they 
were employed at Gary by the secret service department 
of the government itself. The stories constantly current 
recalled my bewilderment years ago when the Russian exile 
Azeff died in Paris. He was considered by one faction as 
an agent provocateur, by another as a devoted revolution- 
ist. The events of his remarkable life, 
puted, might easily support either theory, quite as in a 
famous English trial for sedition a pr 


which were undis- 


isoner, named Watts, 
had been so used by both sides that the English court it- 
self could not determine his status. It was hard to be- 





lieve that a Russian, well known as a member of the czar’s 
police, had organized twenty-four men in Gary for “direct 
action,” had supplied them freely both with radical liter- 
ature and with fire arms, but that fortunately just before 
the headquarters were raided the strike leaders discovered 
“the plot,” and persuaded the Russians that they were 
being duped by the simple statement that any one who 
gave them arms in a district under military control was 


liberately putting them in danger of their lives. 


SUSPICION OF GOVERN MENT AGENTS 


So it was perhaps not surprising that the Russians be- 
ame angry and confused and were quite sure that they 
were being incited and betrayed by government agents. 
he Russians were even suspicious of help from philan- 
thropists because a man who had been head of the Russian 
ureau in the department of public information and who 
ad stood by the discredited Sisson letters, had after the 
iscontinuance of the department been transferred to the 
Russian section of the American Red Cross; it was sus- 
pected that the 


i settlements, even although they were fur- 
nishing bail, might be in collusion with the Red Cross 
ciety. 
| got a certain historic perspective, ‘£ not comfort at 
ast enlargement of view, by being able to compare our 
vide-spread panic in the United States about Russia to that 
ich prevailed in England during and after the French 
evolution. A flood of reactionary pamphlets, similar to 
vose issued by our security leagues, had then filled Eng- 
nd, teaching contempt of France and her “liberty,” urg- 
confidence in English society as it existed and above 
| warning of the dangers of any change. Hatred of 
rance, a passionate contentment with things as they were, 
became characteristic of 


1 a dread of the lower classes, 


sh society. The French revolution was continually 


sed as a warning, for in it could be seen the inevitable and 


1 


terrible end ot the first steps toward democracy. 


Even 
hen the panie subsided the temper of society remained 

hanged for years, so that in the English horror of any 
if revolution the struggle of the hand-loom-weaver 


na ¢ 
in agony of adjustment to the changes of machine in- 
stry, appeared as a menace against an innocent com- 

unity 
WAR ENTHUSIASM AND 


MORAL IDEAS 


\Was this attitude of the English gentry long since dead 


peated in our so-called upper classes, especially among 


Ider men in professional and financial circles? Among 


m and their families war work opened a new type of 


ty, more socialized in form than many of them had 
outlet to their 


ever known before, and it also gave an 


gher emotions. In the minds of many good men and 
men the war itself thus became associated with all that 
as high and fine and patriotism received the sanction of 
a dogmatic religion which would brook no heretical dif- 
Added to this, of 


illions of people throughout the country who were ac- 


erence of opinion. course, were the 


tually in the clutches of those unknown and subhuman 


rces which may easily destroy the life of mankind, A 


1- h- 
Oar Nas 


said of them, “Morally it would seem that 
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these forces are not better but less good than mankind, for 
man at least loves and pities and tries to understand.” Such 
forces may have been responsible for the mob violence 
which broke out for a time against alien enemies and so- 
called “traitors,” or may it have been merely the unreason, 
the superstition, the folly and injustice of the old “law 
of the herd”? 

There was possibly still another factor in the situation 


in regard to Russia—the acid test, a touch of the peculiar 
Litterness evolved during a strike where property interests 
are assailed. That typical American, William Allen White, 
once wrote, “My idea of hell, is a place where every man 
owns a little property and thinks he is just about to lose 
it.” Was the challenge which Russia threw down to the 
present economic system after all the factor most re- 
sponsible for the unreasoning panic which seemed to hold 
the nation in its grip, or was it that the war spirit, having 
been painstakingly evolved by the united press of the civi- 
The war had 
made obvious the sheer inability of the world to prevent 


lized world, could not easily be exercised? 
terror and misery. It had been a great revelation of 
feebleness, as if weakness, ignorance and overweening 
nationalism had combined to produce something much more 
cruel than any calculated cruelty could have been. Was 
the universal unhappiness which seemed to envelop the 
United States as well as Europe an inevitable aftermath of 
war? 


VERSE 


On Seeing a Picture of Christ In a 
Junk Shop 


WALKED today, along a city street 

So squalid, so unclean, my whole soul shrank, 
Revolted. from foul sights and odors rank. 
Naught could I see in those I chanced to meet 
Save hard or sodden faces, shambling feet, 
Eyes bleared with vice and liquor. My soul drank 
The lees of loathing. Then it was—I thank 
Who willed it!—that a Face, austere and sweet 
And strong and pure had stopped me, like a hand 
Laid gently on me. O’er that thoroughfare 
Of wretchedness and sin they looked, those eyes 
Of one who was too tender to despise 
The least, or of the lowest to despair. 
Rebuked, | passed. The Christ must understand. 


MarRIOon W. WILDMAN. 


Legacies 
NTO my friends I give my thoughts, 
Unto my God my soul, 
Unto my foe I leave my love— 
These are of life the whole. 


Nay, there is something—a trifle—left; 
Who shall receive this dower? 
See, Earth Mother, a handful of dust— 
Turn it into a flower. 
<THELWYN WETHERALD. 
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Christ and Criticism* 


By Reginald 


HERE is no subject of more fundamental im- 


portance to Christian 
future of religion in this and other countries than 


experience and to the 
of an adequate view of the person and work of our 
rd Jesus Christ. It is a subject on which scientific 
- into Christian origins has been busily engaged for 
several generations, and it is a subject which is exciting 
arnest and animated discussion even at the present time, 
erhaps as much as in any previous time. Recently we 
have been hearing a good deal about it on account of the 
summer gathering of modern churchmen at Cambridge, 

vhich a certain address was delivered by Dr. Rashdall, 
lean of Carlisle, dealing with the doctrinal conception of 

person of our Lord. To speak quite frankly, I cannot 
see very much the matter with what Dr. Rashdall said. 

has been grievously, most unfairly, misreported, and 
offend, when analysis, 
inst ordinary orthodox Christian belief in 


loes not pushed to its last 


the sig- 


nificance of our Lord’s person for mankind. The prob- 
lem of who and what was Jesus Christ is one that none 
us can afford to pass lightly by, and we may say that 
re never would have been any such things as the higher 
the lower criticisms of Holy Scripture, nor would 

have been the amount of archeological investigation 
is proceeding in the Holy Land and elsewhere at the 
ent time but for the interest that is excited in nearly 


mind by this vital subject. 


PHASES OF CRITICISM 


riticism has passed through several well-marked 
es and certain very definite schools of thought have 
ged in the last fifty years in connection with this 
To begin with, there was a reaction against the 
entional figure of Christ who might reverently have 
n described as a divine official—the second person in 
Trinity, the eternal son of God. Many persons, some 
them very devout Christians, were inclined to believe 
that divine official had been superimposed upon the 
Christ, the Christ of the Galilean days, who taught 

hy the lake shores and on the hillsides of eternal life, and 
could be rediscovered in the gospels if sufficient care 
sufficient knowledge were brought to bear on the 
The assumption was that if we could come upon 
real Christ, Christ as he actually was, we should find 
to be a teacher, | might almost say a purely human 
her, ages in advance of his time, an‘apostle of sweet- 
ss and light, to use a well-known phrase of Matthew 


\rnold’s; a person whom we could understand, very 

like ourselves, only greater than most, perhans 

iter than all, of the masters of men who have ever 
poken in the name of God. 

Now that 

umption. It seems so simple, it 


nclude that Jesus Christ is perhaps the greatest of all 


seems a very natural and reasonable as- 


seems reasonable to 


religious teachers who ever appeared in the world, 


\n address delivered in St. Paul’s church, Covent Garden, 


lon, November 29, 1921. 


XUM 


J. Campbell 


but that he was not essentially different from other 


teachers who had preceded him. And so the cry was 


raised in the early decades of the nineteenth century, 


Back to Christ! 
that we must seek to discover or rediscover the truly 


That cry meant much: for one thing, 


ethical standard of Christianity and adjust our individual 
and corporate life thereto, and in that sense the cry back 
to Christ needs to be re-echoed today as much as in any 
day. But it also meant, let us get back far enough and 
see if we can find out what this man, Jesus, the founder 
of Christianity, was really like, what he actually said, 
what we can reasonably believe about him, where we are 
not Let us, so to 


on firm ground and where we are 


speak, put the divine official on one side, the dogmatic 
Christ of the intervening centuries, and come upon the 
purely human Jesus. The assumption was that if we 
could come upon the actual historical figure himself, dis 


still 


as much 


interred not only from written records, but more 
from tradition, we should find him to be a man, 
a man as any of us, with nothing supernatural about 
him, and who of course would be too reasonable to make 
staggering claims about his own status in relation to the 
We might call 


not 


godhead and his authority with mankind. 


this a critical prepossession, and it has gone yet 


, 
though a good many of the very foremost of the authorita- 


tive critics of the New Testament sources of the present 


day have frankly given it up. Their problem was to get 


behind and beneath the text of the gospel and come upon 


indisputable history. 


THREE OUTSTANDING CRITICS 


Here one might mention as typical of this process three 


outstanding names. Everybody has heard of Strauss who 


published his “Leben Jesu” about 1875; perhaps the 


more important edition would have appeared a few years 


later, and it is only fair to say that that was itself a re- 


action against some of the more extreme conclusions of 
the rationalistic school who have begun the work I have 


indicated. Strauss proceeded upon the theory, the 


mythological theory it is called, which still holds the field 
to some extent; that is, that the gospels are to be regarded 


as documents more or less, say, of the type of “The Little 


Flowers of St. Francis,” those beautiful stories that 


appeared about the little poor man of Assisi within quite 
a few years of his death. Strauss assumed that there is 
historical truth there, but you have to get behind the myth 
to find fourth 


what it is. Strauss gave priority to the 


gospel, which many people love best, and it somewhat 
hindered his progress as a New Testament critic that he 
did so. But his theory was so novel, and being novel was 
so unpopular with religious authorities that it ruined that 


He 


having published such drastic views, although he modified 


distinguished man’s career. never recovered from 
them to a considerable extent a little later on. 

Everybody has heard of the great French writer, Ernest 
Renan, whose Life of Jesus has been translated and re- 


translated and gone all over the civilized world. I once 
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heard no less a figure than the well-known author, Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, say in the City Temple, at a meeting 
over which I happened to be presiding, that Renan’s Life 
of Jesus had made him a Christian. He is the only man 
I ever heard of saying that. But I know what he meant. 
He said that Renan had made Jesus very real to him, very 
vivid; he felt that here was an unmistakable historical 
figure, and he began to ask himself questions about it. 
On Renan’s principles and assumptions was this Jesus to 
be fully accounted for? Jerome came to the conclusion 
that he was not. 

Then in our country at about the same time, or a little 
later—in the middle of the nineteenth century—was pub- 
lished a book which in its way is as suggestive as Renan’s 
and almost as beautifully written, Seeley’s “Ecce Homo,” 
You remember the chapter on the Enthusiasm of Human- 
ity; that chapter could very well be printed in letters of 
gold and circulated in this troublous hour as a solvent of 
and a force to get rid of the antagonism 


and 


our difficulties 
that has 


class and class since the war ended. 


arisen or re-arisen between man and man 


THE HUMAN CHRIST 


But all those three Lives of Christ, or studies of the 
Life, proceeded from the standpoint that Christ was a 
purely at least a truly human figure, and that as pre- 
sented to us traditionally and conventionally in Christian 
usage he was not fully, he was not accurately interpreted ; 
e needed to be re-interpreted, and therefore there came 


a new eé1 humanity of Jesus, and a multitude 


ymhacie n the 
Npna Is on ihe 


of studies of his life arose, the best known in this country 
perhaps being Farrar’s. A good deal of water has run 
under the bridge since Farrar’s Life of Christ was written. 


orthodox remember, stressed 


All these 


ie . 
mMaticaliy 


studies, even the 


and in a new way the human character 


of Christ. The fourth gospel, I repeat, remained the 
favorite for a considerable time as the norm and standard 
whence to survey and to interpret the others. But after 


‘gan to see that that was impossible, and 
as a reaction against the authenticity, at any rate 
ricity, of the fourth gospel. It would be too much 


that that reaction has ceased, but I shall indicate 


oment that there are signs that it soon will. 


Critics began to see that the three earlier gospels, which 
bear more or less resemblance to each other in style, drew 
‘iginal source for the history and very largely on 
another source for the teaching of our Lord, and that in 
their present form you must give the priority to the second 
gospel, St. Mark. Now the fourth gospel we must admit 
blem by itself; it is not solved; but I dare to affirm 
that its value as a historical record, and not so much as 


rrecting but as deliberately supplementing the others, has 


een re-established within the last few years. More and 
more we coming to see that the fourth gospel must be 


reckoned with just as much as the others for any true 


and accurate view of what Jesus was and is. I admit it is 


not so much a biography as a spiritual treatise, but a 


spiritual treatise written by one or derived traditionally 


from the reminiscences of one who stood very close to the 


actual historical person of Jesus himselkt. 
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It is also seen that the other three gospels, the earlier 
gospels—by the way, not so very much earlier than the 
fourth after all—the other three gospels equally emphasize 
the superhumanity of the central Figure. Now and then, 
when criticism has percolated down—permit the hackneyed 
to the man in the street, the assumption is made, or 
the assertion is made, that the first three gospels present 





phrase 


a really understandable human figure and the fourth a 
divine. That is not correct. In the three earlier gospels 
the figure of Christ is as supernatural as in the fourth. 
Recall, for instance, that one passage in St. Matthew, which 
criticism is prepared to pass as genuine: “No man know- 
eth the son but the Father, neither any man the Father 
will reveal 
him.” The Christ of the first three gospels is just as much 


save the son, and he to whomsoever the son 


a superhuman figure as the Christ of the last gospel; and 
as a friend of mine of former years, Dr. Anderson of 
Dunlee, used to say, the Christ of the whole four gospels 
is not, strictly speaking, a human person, as we under- 
stand that phrase. 

Now this is how the case has stood in recent years. The 
farther back we go, the more evident it becomes that the 
purely human Christ, that is, the enlightened teacher in 
advance of his time, does not exist and never has existed. 
That is, as far as criticism can get back to the sources of 
Christianity it still comes upon an 


august superhuman 


figure. Christianity did not begin by preaching, as so many 
people seem to think, a human Christ, and then, later on, 
lifting and lifting until at last they placed him upon the 
throne of God. They began by preaching the divine Christ, 
and no criticism so far has succeeded in establishing or 
He made claims such as no 
St. Mark’s account is 


and 


justifying any other theory. 
mortal ever made. In this respect 


as uncompromising as St. John’s, the oldest strata 


of the gospel record indicates that point of view. 


AN ELUSIVE QUEST 


Then, further, there is the question of miracles, on 
But the late Dr. A. B. 


Bruce, of the Free Church college, Glasgow, in a pregnant 


which I have not time to touch. 
sentence in the Expositiors’ Greek Testament, has said 
that the miracles stand on as solid ground as the best 
accredited part of the teaching—though, of course, we 
must admit that messiahship and the working of miracles 
Our Lord wrought 
His 


messiahship could have been attested even to the Jewish 


did not necessarily imply each other. 


miracles, but these did not attest his messiahship. 


nation without any miracles at all. 

And so criticism has been forced upon this alternative: 
either Jesus was a being more than human as we under- 
stand humanity, or he is only an ideal; he never was a 
historical figure at all. That is the alternative: either the 
Christians began to preach an ideal figure at the beginning 
of Christianity in this world who had no real existence as 
a human being, or else the historical Christ is something 
quite different from, let us say, the familiar Unitarian con- 
ception. Perhaps I ought not to have used the word Uni- 
tarian, because the Unitarianism of today is not the Uni- 
tarianism of some previous days, and there is more than 


one school included under that term, some approximating 
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very closely to the ordinary orthodox Christian standpoint. 

lt has to be admitted that not all critics would be pre- 
pared to admit my alternative; they are still working away, 
still hoping, many of them, to come upon a more under- 
standable purely historical figure. 


THE IDEAL CHRIST 


\Vhat about the ideal Christ? Again I have something 
admit—nay, to assert. I do not like the phrase the 
Eternal Christ very much, because Christ is a historical 
name, yet what can I do but use it? The perfect and 
eternal or ideal man, or the Gnostic conception of the dying 
rising Saviour, God, was long preached before there 
as any Christianity, before Jesus lived. There was an 
leal figure believed in and proclaimed within Palestine, 
ut still more without it, before there was any Christianity 
preach. This ideal not only existed before Christ but 
uld have existed if there had been no Christ as we know 
hrist today. And so there are some scholars of the Christ 
yth school, a very small group, who still maintain that 
the Christ that St. Paul preached never lived, but that 
jite truly he could be proclaimed as that in God which 
sakin to ourselves, and has come to our deliverance. Take 
Pauline phrase: “Though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, henceforth know we him so no more.” Paul’s 
ist,” of course, is that ideal Figure upon the throne 

d. 
e difference between Dr. Rashdall’s conception and 
(;nostic conception was this. Gnosticism said that at 


k of the purely human Jesus, for there was such 
rson, he was taken hold of, as it were, overshadowed 
possessed by that eternal figure, perpetuated in the 


s as the second person in the Trinity; and in one of 


ipocryphal gospels you see the salutation from heaven 


given in Old Testament terms: “Thou art my son. 


day have | begotten thee.” So that, as it were, the 
Christ disappears in being taken possession of by 
eternal Christ. Now Dr, Rashdall does not say that. 
Dr. Rashdall says is that the word Christ is his- 


al, that Jesus was truly human—he began in history 





is you and I began in time—but that the Christ 1s 
eternal, the Son of God is eternal and existed before be- 
That 


the same thing as the Gnostic conception to which | 


ng incarnate in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 


1 


alluded. Criticism today is firmly convinced of the 


ricitvy of the Christ of the gospels, and the 


up to 
esent, in spite of rationalistic leanings, is compelled to 


that this histerical person cannot be separated from 
e ideal or eternal Son of God, our faith 


the object of 
irship, the faith and worship of Christians through- 
e world. 

the 
all authority is committed in heaven and on earth, 


conclusion, it is this Christ Lord of glory, to 


vhom you and I have chiefly to do. He meets our 


as no purely human Christ ever could. Do recognize 

| am continually meeting men who say, the Christ 
is precious to me is the Christ who was tempted like 
vho had the same battle with life to fight that I have 


fight, who asked questions as I have to ask them about 
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Yes, all that is 
perfectly true, but if you did not feel that at the back of 
that same Christ was the authority of Deity he would not 
And 


The power of 


the mystery of existence, and so on. 


long remain precious to your experience. 
We may thank God for that. 


yet he 
is human. 
Christianity resides in that, that our Lord and Master is) 
both human and divine, carrying our humanity into God. 
He is the infinitely far but is also the infinitely near, our 
kinsman upon the eternal throne, able to lay himself along- 


side every human experience. And I will dare to add he 


is the only person you have ever heard of whom you feel 
to be the intimate Companion of your own spirit. 
© God, O Kinsman, loved not enough, 
©) Man, with eyes majestic after death! 
Whose feet have toiled along our pathways rough, 
Whose lips drawn human breath, 
ome, lest this heart should, cold and cast away, 
Die, ere the Guest adored be entertained, 
Lest eyes which never saw thy earthly day. 
Should miss thy heavenly reign 
The Cog 
ERE at the window all day long I stand, 
H Eight hours a day, six days a week and sell 
Stamps, and weigh packages, and things like that. 
A child comes in and wants a postal card, 
A blonde stenographer wants two cent stamps, 
A farmer’s wife has eggs to parcel post, 
“How much it cost send this to Budapest?” 
So it goes all day long and every day. 
One day a woman said, “I want to get 
Eighteen Acnosha stamps.” You'd never guess 
\What ‘twas she meant. Yes, there are funny spots 
Light the routine—but it’s monotonous. 
Some day I'll drop and then—another chap 
At the same window, doing the same work; 
In the same way, for the same pay—about 
Someiimes I tell Janet I’m just a cog, 
In a machine. Then she bursts into flame: 
“Why, Dickie, boy, you're not, yeu’re no such a thing! 
You stand there at your window and you weavs 
Phe web of life. Think of it! Christmas gifts, 


Engagement rings, and bits of wedding cake, 
\nd packages of food to hungry lands. 
Letters from home to far-off boys and girls, 
Letters from boys and girls to folks at home, 
Letters from friends, and lovers, husbands, wives, 
through your fingers like the warp and woof 


Of a great, golden tapestry of love, 
Tucked close around us all to keep us warm. 


\ cog! Why, Dick, what makes the world go round 


Is just such strong and faithful cogs as you 


f course, that’s only Janet’s jollying 
But—jollying, too, helps make the world go ’round, 


FREDERICK HALL. 





A Christian Conscience On 
Social Justice 


By William E. Sweet 


HE social and economic problems of the world can 

only be solved by the application of the principles 

of Jesus Christ made effective through the opera- 
tion of the Christian conscience of the world. This fact is 
becoming increasingly apparent. Leading statesmen and 
publicists in all nations are united in saying that the phil- 
osophy of life proclaimed by Jesus Christ is the only solu- 
tion for the turmoil, distress, and hatred from which the 
world is now suffering. 

The church—Protestant and Roman Catholic—is the 
only institution in society whose sole task is to study and 
interpret the spirit and ideals of Jesus Christ to the world. 
For this cause the church was founded. If it fails to teach 
the supreme value of every individual soul in the sight 
of God, and ceases to proclaim sacrifice and service as the 
laws of his kingdom, its influence upon civilization becomes 
negligible, while some other agency will take the place of 
On the 
other hand, if the church proclaims courageously and fear- 


the church in the task of redeeming civilization. 


lessly the whole message of Jesus and tests society by this 
standard, its power will increase and expand throughout 
the world. This will require that the church shall carry 
through to their roots the teachings of Jesus concerning 
social and economic justice. This will require that men 
shall approach the teachings of Jesus with an open mind. 
Most of ali, it will require that Christians shall cease be- 
ing skeptical about the possibility of these teachings be- 
coming dominant in the world. The church is moved by 
fear and timidity whereas it should be actuated by cour- 
age and boldness and assurance. The church must face 
the world with the trenchant revolutionary judgments of 
the Master. 
given evidence that it realizes its power and responsibility 


Happily, in recent months the church has 


in a world floundering in a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 


SOLIDARITY OF CONSCIENCE 
Before the church can be effective in moulding public 
opinion on a moral issue it must first possess a solidarity 
This was illustrated by the 
Until the church 


of conscience on this issue. 
church and the question of slavery. 
possessed a solidarity of conscience on this matter it was 
impotent and powerless in attacking the evil. At one time 
Henry Ward Beecher was criticized in scathing terms by 
his congregation for his attack upon slavery and mem- 
bers of his church in sympathy with this evil withdrew 
from the church. The first task therefore for the church 
is to create a solidarity of conscience within its member- 
ship on the question of social justice. At present there 
is no common understanding as to what constitutes social] 
justice and there is no common method for securing this 
understanding. There is a conflict of opinion as to what 
constitutes a thorough Christian civilization. Opinions 
ditter widely as to how it can be established. Further- 
more, standards of conduct vary greatly among Christian 


business men affecting social practices and there is no 





unity of purpose or ideal among them concerning a social 
order which would make it easier to practice social jus- 
tice. Often men who make no pretense of practicing 
the ideals of brotherhood in business are men of influence 
and power in the church. They will prevent, if they can, 
any attempt on the part of the church to teach the social 
implications of the gospel. There is, however, a con- 
stantly enlarging group of laymen, as well as ministers, 
who believe that the social gospel is a matter which the 
church should teach and proclaim. The church, never- 
theless, is divided and ineffective in meeting the present 
crisis and it will continue to be until it has created ; 
solidarity of conscience in its membership on what consti- 
tutes a Christian social order, 

The question may be honestly asked whether or not 
a common economic interest is not a stronger tie for 
holding men to like purposes of action than is a great 
moral issue. The workers of the world are united be 
cause of their common needs and desires to better their 
economic conditions. No amount of criticism, antago- 
nism or bitter opposition has been able to break down 
this class conscious spirit. In England over 6,000,000 
workers are united in the trade union movement. We 
may deplore a class conscious spirit but it exists never: 
theless in the world as a mighty bond of fellowship. A 
binds our capitalistic 
group into a solid compact body which speaks unitedly on 


common economic interest also 
every measure affecting the interests of this group. For 
instance, municipal ownership of public utilities is quite 
unanimously opposed by organized business associations 
because it is thought to be inimical to the economic inter- 
ests of this group. 

For this reason the same interests very generally op 
pose the Plumb Plan for the operation of the railroads. 
Ne one would say that the moral issues raised in the dis- 
cussion of what constitutes social justice are as effective 
in uniting the thought of men as are economic interests 
Until moral issues are held paramount to everything else 
the church cannot come into its rightful place of power 
In the preface to the book “The Church 
and Industrial Reconstruction” the church is summone 
“to reconsider its own gospel, to re-define its attitude 
toward the present social order and to interpret for our 
time the way of life involved in Christian discipleship.” 


and influence. 


BASIS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 

Out of this will come a new church. A division in the 
church is greatly to be deplored, but better a division of 
the great living issues than union on the unvital issut 
of the dead past. The historic basis of the church mem 
bership has been that of creed, tradition, ceremony ané 
church polity. Our fathers contended long and bitter!) 
over these matters and they were doubtless important i 
their time but these are not the vital questions which cot 
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front the church of the twentieth century. 
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dividual’s purpose to apply the principles of Jesus Christ 
to all of life a sufficient basis of church membership? 
Such a basis would unite in fellowship all those who de- 
sire to explore Christ’s teachings to their very roots re- 
gardless of their effect on the social order. In this day 
the disciples of John Knox, Charles Wesley and Roger 
Williams will welcome to their fellowship all those whose 
dominant purpose is the establishment of justice in the 
world. 

This gospel of social and economic righteousness will 
create a new type of apostle in the pulpit and a new 
type of disciple in the pew. The solidarity of the Chris- 
tian conscience was never more necessary than now when 
justice cries aloud for some one to plead her cause in 
establishing a new Christian social order. What power 
is strong enough to penetrate the armour of self-interest? 
The only power that can do this is the Christian church 
dominated by men and women who are imbued with the 
spirit of Christ, and who are courageous and unafraid. 
When the church is once aroused it will prove invincible. 
The future of civilization depends upon the ability of the 
church to establish the principles of Christ on earth. We 
must study earnestly to determine what these principles 
are and then work vigorously and persistently to have 
them applied to the social order. 


Jesus and Our Scientists 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


ESUS was not a protagonist of science. He did not 


antagonize its conclusions. He never said anything 
about the subject. There is no evidence that he ever 
thought about it. And all this for the very good reason 
that during the period of his life and teaching that which 
we know as science did not come within the range of his 
experience. The Greeks had produced a scientific type 
1¢ mind in Aristotle in the fourth century B. C. But we 
have no reason to believe that the work of that encyclo- 
pedic mind ever occupied the attention of Jesus. And as 
for those habits of observation and classification and gener- 
alization which have produced what we call modern 
science, these did not come to their own in the life of the 
world for many hundreds of years. Jesus was not a 
contemporary of Darwin and Spencer and he never 
breathed the intellectual atmosphere of their age. 

[It may seem then to be a futile thing to attempt to 
compare the mind of Jesus with the mind of a contem- 
It may seem like trying to find a com- 


Sut if we 


porary scientist. 
inon denominator for music and commerce. 
are careful to see just what we mean to do and to think 
patiently and clearly the attempt may not prove abortive 
after all. 

The truth is that everything which Jesus said and did 
depends at last upon certain fundamental assumptions 
about life. They constitute the very foundation of his 
ministry and of his influence in the world. And it is per- 
fectly reasonable to ask whether it is still possible to 
make these assumptions in the light of the conclusions of 


modern scientific activity. Is it possible to believe in 
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freedom and responsibility and righteousness and a per- 
sonal God and brotherhood and the spiritual life and 
ummortality in the light of those positions which modern 
science makes inevitable? Jesus did not argue about these 
things. He did not try to prove them. But the belief in 
them lies back of every word which fell from his lips 
and every deed which expresses the deep meaning of his 
life. They are the great fundamental assumptions which 
lie back of his activity in the world. 

We may admit with the utmost cheerfulness that the 
Jocuments of the Old Testament and the New must meet 
the same criterions of scientific historical criticism as any 
other writings. And with equal cheerfulness we may 
concede that an ethnic myth or a hoary superstition is no! 
to be treated with some special reverence because it lies 
embedded in these documents. But all such considera- 
tions are far from the heart of the real discussion. For 
the question of primary and crucial importance is just 
as to whether, when all the evidence is in, we can still 
helieve that we live in a world of free choice and respon- 
sible action with a lofty and final standard of character 
and a God as good as he is strong and as strong as he is 
good. 

Now it cannot be denied that some scientists have held 
positions which implied the denial of every characteristic 
| 


assumption of Jesus. In their thinking the universe had 


become simply a vast mechanism which moved with 


mathematical which everything un- 


tolded with inevitable movement. There was no freedom. 


precision and in 
There could be no responsibility. Righteousness became 


a word without meaning. A personal God was an idle 


fancy. Brotherhood was a flat contradiction of every 
actual fact of existence as they interpreted these facts. 
The spiritual life was a neurotic make-believe. Immor- 
tality was but a dream. In very downright speech some 
scientific thinkers have advocated such a view of the 
universe. And it cannot be denied that other scientists 
who had no desire to go the full length of these conclu- 
sions have occupied ground which has seemed to involve 
just these results when logically understood. 

When one comes mechanistic and 
deterministic views of the universe several important 


to analyze these 
matters come in for consideration. In the first place the 
belief in a world of hard and fast uniformity where free- 
lom is an idle dream is always reached through the 
closely applied activity of a mind every step of whose 
work implied the possession of that very freedom whose 
existence is at stake. In other words, a man must always 
assume that'his mind is free in order to prove that the 
universe has no place for freedom. But if the universe 
nas no place for freedom, what becomes of his free mind? 
And if his free mind is gone, what becomes of his proof? 
It is only by reducing the mind to impotency that you can 
come to believe in a universe without freedom. And 
when the mind is so reduced its processes have no sig- 
nificance one way or the other. It seems clear that we 
can never accept in a conclusion that which would invali- 
date the very process by which the conclusion was 
be rule | 


reached. And if that is true, freedom can never 


out of the universe in which we dwell. It is not simply 
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ar assumption of Jesus which is here at stake. It is the 
very life of science itself. For the validity of every 
investigation of science depends at last on the freedom 
and the responsible action of the human mind. Attack 
that and you attack every science. Destroy that and you 
destroy them all. 

But after all, is it possible to believe in a spiritual life 
moving in its own free way amid the uniformities of 
nature without breaking that order and uniformity which 

ience has discovered to be the basal character of the 
physical world in which we dwell? It is easy to confuse 
the issue here by attempting to confine our discussion to 
he spiritual nature of God which at once puts the matter 
in a distant and formal position. But this is entirely 
unnecessary. The question of a free moving spirit using 

very uniformities of this world in its own masterful 
fashion is a matter of daily experience. Every time one 
man knocks at a door and another opens it you have the 
imazing meeting of two worlds of experience. On the 
i¢ hand you have the world of physical uniformities 
which you can trace. On the other you have the decision 
that free spirit unbound by mechanical laws. The 
constant experience of human life indeed has to do 
“ith the fashion ir which the invisible human spirit uses 
the uniformities of nature to accomplish its own behests. 
lluman commerce is the demonstration of freedom in a 
rld-of law. And in a world where we must concede 

h to man there is clearly ample room for that which 
need to assign to God. 
| by science you mean the objective study of the forces 
nature, it is easy to reach a position where all personal 

ities are translated into impersonal forms. But if 

you mean the careful observation of all the 
the constant critical insight into what is in- 
he possession and the use of intelligence it soon 
hat science itself requires that very world 
and responsibility and spiritual life which 
undamental in the thought of Jesus. And when 
hese preliminary positions are clear it quickly fol- 
hat there is a place and a demand for righteousness 
-hood and there is at least no inner contradic- 
lief in immortality. 

then surprise us that some of the most 
which have applied themselves to the pur- 
have held with assured and hearty con- 
© those positions upon which the very possibility 
religion rests at last. ‘There is indeed no 
ion which does not at last reveal itself to be 
need of science. And the assumptions of Jesus are seen 
he foundations upon which science finds it 
the case of freedom and a directing 
ppositions are necessary as a basis 

ture of science. 
issible to speak too highly of the services 
scientific method and the scientific habit of 
ve rendered to the world. And when men who 
its sanctions fail it is really because they need 


science rather than less. They need to cover a 


territory. to survey a vaster field, to exercise a 


scientific mind, and to include the essen- 
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tial presuppositions of scientific investigations in their 
interpretation of the facts. So apprehended there is no 
contradiction between the assumptions of Jesus and the 
conclusions of science. Jesus was intuitive in his ap- 
proach to reality. Science is inductive in its methods. But 
it is the same truth which is reached by the two methods 
vf approach. The obscurantist has no right to claim the 
banner of Jesus as his own. 


A Father’s Prayer 


ORD GOD, who let your Baby Son 
Pass earthward where the joys were few, 
To a hard death, when all was done, 


And very far away from you. 


My little lad must go one day 
Roads where I cannot guide his feet, 
Through dangers that I cannot stay, 
To griefs I cannot help him meet. 
He must hear voices calling him 
When youth is wild and hfe is warm 
And sight seems far away and dim 


To evil things and battle storm. 


Lord God, whose son went steadily 
Down the hard road He had to tread, 
Guard my son, too, that he may be 


Strong through his hours of doubt and dread. 


MARGARET WHIDDEMER. 
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Revolution and Missions 


By Jerome K. Davis 


(TH ever increasing tempo, as idea succeeds idea 
and culture supercedes culture in the unfolding 
of social evolution, the Christian church has 

had to face new battles and use new stratagems. This was 
never truer than in an age of world war and revolution. 
In dealing with revolutionary Russia, each of the great 
powers has adopted hitherto unheard-of policies and rela- 
tionships. The Christian church should be ahead of all 
other agencies in changing its program to meet the unprece- 
dented. To the rabbinical leaders of Palestine, one of the 
most startling characteristics of Jesus’ methods must have 
been their novelty; and we too must be ready to try unique 
and perhaps untried policies. This is preeminently true if 
we desire to spread the contagion of the spirit of Christ 
in Russia. 

In the slow onward march of missionary activity, ideas 
and methods have been completely revolutionized and those 
changes have today become part of the established order. 
\WWe no longer attempt to win men to Christianity by the 
sword, neither do we send the missionary to distant lands 
armed only with Holy Writ. With him go the doctor, the 

icher, the social service worker and perhaps even the 
agriculturist. Furthermore, it is almost axiomatic that 
we should study the religion of each people and utilize its 
elements of truth for winning them to Christ. To cite 


one of the most masterful and well known examples, 


Paul used the inscription “To an unknown God” in Athens 
as an introduction to his appeal. He worked through an 
existing faith. 


LOVERS OF BEAUTY IN WORSHIP 


In Russia today we find a people who profess to be 
There are Orthodox churches scattered broad- 
The 


nteriors beautiful with golden ikons and glittering candles, 


Christian. 
cast throughout the length and breadth of Russia. 


the fragrance of sweet incense, the magnificent music, all 
make a powerful mystical appeal to a people unusually 
susceptible to such things. Even to the Westerner this 
beautiful worship takes on new meaning when he com- 
nrehends that it is all in honor of Christ. In Russia, then, 
we have to deal with a people who have long been minis- 
tered to by the forms of Christian worship. 

For hundreds of years this church was held in bondage 
to a corrupt and autocratic tsardom. Today these bonds 
\f oppressicn and tyranny have been destroyed. The church 
stands free to champion the cause of Christ unfettered. 
Not only has church been separated from state, but her 
rich lands have been confiscated. Some of her priests have 
been imprisoned ; attacks are constantly being made against 
her faith; and on the wall of the city hall in Moscow has 
en inscribed, “Religion is the opium of the people.” 

In thus persecuting her, the bolsheviks have uncon- 
sciously rendered the church an inestimable service. Cor- 
rupt and selfish leaders, forced to endure hardship and 
ppression, have melted away like snow. Consecrated and 
levoted priests, on the other hand, have endured all with 


increased devotion. The people suffering from starvation 


and misery are flocking to the services. In consequence 
priests testify that they have never known what it was to 
be so happy. In serving a people who are thus deeply 
longing for spiritual realities, they have discovered the key 
to the richest joys and satisfactions, 

THE 


CHURCH CHANGED 


With this new consciousness working in the midst of 
a changed social order, the church herself has undergone 
the greatest revolution since Russia accepted Christianity 
in the ninth century. To meet the changed conditions, she 
desires new methods, new visions, new opportunities for 
Her priests stand calling for the programs and 
that 
found good. 


service. 


principles western Christianity has proved and 
“Can you not share with us your rich ex- 
perience in Sunday schools, men’s clubs and social service 
agencies?” they say. More than ever before they want 
to preach to the people, yet their training has been entirely 
If 


we are silent in the house of worship, we at least satisfy 


inadequate for the task. As one of them expressed it, 
some of the deep needs of the people; if we speak, we too 
often but display our ignorance.” These men long for 
sermon aids and concrete material for devotional talks, yet 
} 


have none. They are anxious for the inspiration and help 


of the religious literature from other lands. To the foreign 
worker in Moscow they bring again the old Macedonian 
call, “In Christ’s name bring us help from America. Send 
us Bibles, your Christian books, share with us your rich 
and abundant stores of devotional, inspirational, and social 
service literature.” 

How eagerly they appropriate any such material was 
brought home to the writer in Russia. Through coopera- 
tion with the patriarch, a Russian translation of Fosdick’s 
devotional books, “The Manhood of the Master,” and “The 
Meaning of Prayer” was given to the priests. As a result 
some of them began to preach entire sermons based on 
these books. The Russian church has consecrated Chris- 
tian leaders, she is passing through one of the greatest crises 
in history, and the patriarch of all the Russian churches 
and the priests are calling to the stronger forces of Chris- 


tendom, “Come over into Russia and help us.” 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


This is a real challenge to the consecrated forces of the 
Christian world. Are we sincere enough to adopt a new 
missionary method, a more unselfish motive? Can we 
go into Russia, not to build up a Protestant faith but to 
help the Orthodox church ; not to use our money, our time, 
our Christianity to impose a western church where it may 
not be needed, but to give the best that we have gladly and 
unselfishly to the Orthodox church ? 

It would be quite simple for us to respond to this call. 
Some one denomination, perhaps the Episcopal because it 


has long been on terms of friendship with the Orthodox, 
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or preferably a federation of various denominations such 
as the Federal Council of Churches, should send in repre- 
sentatives, not to build up new churches but to aid the ex- 
isting church. They should go prepared to make this their 
ife work. They should go with the best literature and con- 
secration the West has to share. Could England and 
\merica only catch the vision of this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity! A nation with a Christian church, a Christian 
priesthood stands calling to her sister churches across the 
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seas, calling for religious comfort, aid and instruction. 

Perhaps in some lofty moment of prayer, as Paul toured 
among the feeble and struggling Christian groups who were 
crying to him for help, he had a vision that in a far off 
age, not isolated churches but an entire nation would call 
for help. And today not from a handful here and there 
but from a nation of Christian churches, comes this chal- 
lenge. Surely it will not be in vain, somewhere a modern 
prophet and statesman will catch the vision. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 12, 1921 
\CE with Ireland! The news met me on one poster 
le our station on Tuesday, December 6th; I did 


outside 
not believe it; but in the city every poster told the same 
1 news. The day which Gladstone and Redmond hoped to 


ee and saw not, had dawned. There opened before us a new 
which Ireland should no more vex England, nor Eng- 
nd, poor bewildered nation, trouble Ireland! With that 


, 


n came a new hope for the world, for we had been told 
{1 we believe that without a settlement in Ireland there could 
no permanent understanding and friendship between — the 
great nations of the west 

The day had come. Did we become elated and sing Te 
Were our mouths filled with laughter and with 
f Not in the least We are a strange people. Ws 
tally to each other, “good news this from Ireland!” 
and passed on to the routine of the day. It is small wonder 
hat we are misunderstood. And yet, beneath the calm sur- 

ce there was a thrill of joy; perhaps we were a little afraid 


velieving the news. 


A Cheap Reprint 
of a Noble Book 


ere can be no better use 


| for money than to spend it in 
reading the knowledge of a noble life.” With such words 

Barnett prefaces the cheap edition of the life ot Canon 
rnett. This can now be had for 6s; it is a book of more 
ibundant illustrations, and by far the 
had, and if not the best, not far from 
Mrs. Barnett published it 


800 pages, with 
of books to n 
best of all recent biographies. 
during the war at a cost of 26s and this brought no profit 
ithor and publisher. It became at once a classical work; 
t the price put it outside the range of many readers who 
nted not to borrow but to possess it; now thanks to the 
tarnett the book is set 
ree to do its work over a new range. When Clemenceau was 


years ago he said that he had met “bat three 


enerous and characteristic act of Mrs. 
England some 
lly great men in England, and one was a little pale clergy- 
White chapel.” There are few of us who would not 

evree with the Frenchman in this choice. Barnett left the 
mark of his wise and far-seeing mind upon all who followed 
University Settlement Movement; he and his wife— 
together—profoundly 


m in the 
or they always acted and_ thought 
hanged the attitude of the nation to poor relief and poor law 
helped to create a new conscience within the 


1 


‘ 
reform; they 
church; in the lives of many distinguished public men, when 
influences which shaped them are recalled, you will read 
Enter Barnett!” 

It is sometimes said that widows do not make the best 
ographers; but three, at least, of the best lives published 
are by the widows of distinguished men. 


thin recent years 
Lady Burne-Jones wrote the story of Burne-Jones in a way 
hat makes the book a sheer delight; Mrs. Creighton’s life of 





her husband is a classic; and Mrs. Barnett has kept for after 
generations the story of that noble man with whom she lived 
and worked and served her generation in the love of God. 


* * * * 


Some a 
Losses 

Among the deaths of the week there is the name of Lord 
Halsbury, the most stalwart of the Die-Hards; a “Church and 
State” man, who remained to the end where he had been for 
fifty years. Nevertheless he was honored as a great fighter 
and a sound lawyer; and rich in years, he has finished with 
the goodwill of all men. There is one supreme advantage in 
the lingering behind the rest of such a man; it is discovered 
how in spite of fierce words we really value our enemies’ 
characters; they have only to live long enough. Sir Arthur 
Pearson was the hustler of the tariff reform party—a_ great 
journalist who very nearly captured The Times. In his early 
days he got his first opportunity when Sir George Newnes sent 
him to America on an errand concerning The Review of Re- 
views. He became a powerful force in English public life, but 
he will be remembered most for his heroic facing of blindness 
when it came upon him; he determined to make it not the 
end of life, but the beginning of new interests. Both before 
the war and afterwards he had devoted all his powers to the 
To them he imparted something 
He turned his “necessity to 


service of other blind folk. 
of his own indomitable spirit. 
glorious gain”; and the blind of this land, especially the blind 


soldiers, never had a truer friend 


i 
The Free Catholic 
Conference 
The opening of the New Year brings with it this interesting 
annual conference. The main theme is worship; one morning’s 


session (January 3rd) is devoted to the history of worship 
when Dr. Biggs is to speak of the meaning and growth of 
ceremonial, and to me not a member of the society has 
been allotted the task of showing why the Protestants re- 
volted against ceremonial. Other sessions are devoted to wor- 
ship and education, worship and the evangelism of the masses, 
and before the conference closes it will consider the reforms 
needed. The speakers are from many churches, Anglican, 
Methodist, Congregational; they should be able to survey the 
whole ground with the thoroughness which comes from ex- 
perience; and there is much need that the churches should pool 
their gains one with another, and also their warnings upon 


this matter of worship. 


The United Council 
of Missionary Education 

Of this council, which is a cooperative movement of all the 
missionary societies, I have written before. We met for our 
annual conference at Swanwick last week, and were brought 
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1ce to face with the ever-expanding problems of missionary 
education. Every day it is becoming more certain that mis- 
sionary education cannot be dissociated from religious educa- 

n taken as a whole, and that religious education cannot be 
eparated from education in its widest range. In his massive 
ook on education Mr. Maxwell Garnett definitely claims that 
inclusive interest in all education is to train for worl J- 


situation it 


uC ne 


tizenship with this master-interest. In such a 
iid seem that missionary education has a great part; those 
o are responsible for it may weil lead the way in the church 
the 


ation into one mighty and ordered kingdom. 


new coordination which will unite all provinces of 
Once more 
st as in the political scene, the missionary enthusiast has 
the 


the pioneers in world-citizenship have their chance. May 


a recognition unknown before, so in educational 


rise to their high calling! 


that council we were able to welcome Dr. Warnshuis, 


has now taken up his work at Edinburgh House, head- 
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quarters of the international missionary service in this coun- 


American 
and experienced states- 


try. He brings to us a first-hand knowledge of 


missionary work and from his wise 
manship we are expecting great things. 


se & © 


Here is a schoolboy’s prayer, given in The Children’s News- 
paper; it might be a prayer for others than schoolboys. 


Give me a healthy body, Lord; 
Give me the sense to keep it so; 
Give me a heart that is not bored 


Whatever work I have to do. 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord; 
Give me the power to see a joke, 

To get some happiness from life, 


And 


pass it on to other folk. =g 


EDWARD SHILLITO 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Soldiers and Plaster Saints” 


THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
s In your December first issue, you have an article entitled 
Spoiling the American Legion.” One would infer from read- 


me that the American Legion is already spoiled and that 


the leadership is a bunch of rough-necks who care nothing 
and order. I have always been an admirer of your fine 
rials, but I 


is, which is wholly unfair and unjust in face of the exist- 


confess to a feeling of disappointment in read- 


¢ facts. To say the least, your statements are misleading. To 
a few lines—‘“Sufficient has been said to indicate that a 
rderly element of the orgatiization must be in control. Bois- 


the 


were 


riotousness characterized meeting 


knocked off if 
At last a young riot 


sness 


and 


¢ the lines of march hats of citizens 


vere not taken off quickly enough. 
ped and policemen were beaten with clubs for discharging 
duty.” 

ealize that it is quite the tendency to form hasty conclusions 
such a big event as the American 


newspaper reports of 


Kansas City, especially when those same 
The 
atter is, there never was a representative body of 


convention in 


reports were not altogether true to facts. truth of 


Ameri- 
itizens who conducted themselves in a more orderly and 
ss-like manner than did the delegates in business sessions at 
\merican Legion convention. The leadership represents as 
gh a type of American citizenship as can be found anywhere. 
people understand the organization of the American Le- 
It is a fair cross-section of American young manhood. 


iembership is not hand-picked. The only qualification §re- 
1 beyond acceptable character is an honorable discharge from 
the 


a man gave his life in service for his country is sufficient 


rmy, navy or marines who served during world war. 


umendation. Gather 60,000 of these men together in one 
where they are permitted to renew old associations and 
memories and experiences of the greatest tragedy the world 


ver known and you could not expect the conduct to measure 
) that of carefully selected delegates at a Christian Endeavor 
ntion, 
war is over and the general public has already ‘argely for- 
n the high price paid in moral idealism. For months our 
ng men were taught savagery; how to kill and destroy; how 
hard in the of the For 
nths they were putting into practice what they had learned— 


presence horrors of war. more 


lishness and destruction. The necessary tyranny of the army, 
physical discomfort and sordidness of camp life would not 
t to produce model characters. “Soldiers raised in barracks 
The people who stayed at home 
by the war, can little 


not grow into plaster saints.’ 


vho were influenced in no such way 





soon torget) what thes 


would 
This 


the part of the public towards “adjusted compensation” tor 


appreciate (and naturally men 


indifference on 


tile 


passed through. is attested by the general 


ex-service men, or even for the welfare of the thousands o: sur 


and wounded who are still without sufficient care and attention 

Boisterousness did exist in Kansas City, but not riotousness. 
Groups did gather in hotel lobbies and they shot craps on the 
floor and they might have used profanity when anyone interfered. 
Some cow-boy legionaires from Texas, in a spirit ot run, aid 
lead a steer into the lobby of a hotel. I once knew of some 
students in a Disciples college who led a cow up four flights 
of stairs and into the chapel where they leit her all night. I 
did not know of any policemen who were beaten with clubs. 
Neither did | know of any hats that were “yanked from the heads 
of people before they had time to take them off themselves.” 


I did see 


during the parade with their hands in their pockets and show- 


hundreds of able-bodied men standing along the streets 


ing no inclination to remove their hats as the United States flag 


went by. This was naturally a bit galling to some of us who 
were willing to give our lives that it might wave unsullied over 
the homes of these very people who show it so little respect. 
There was undoubtedly more revelry than there should have 
been. Sixty thousand live soldiers with perhaps forty thousand 
guests could not well be expected to deport themselves in a 
very orderly manner on the streets of a city no larger than 
Kansas City The disorderliness that did occur is deplored by 
those in leadership and authority, and it is hoped that as the 
years go by and the men become older, they will perhaps be- 
come more dignified. But before one condemns too severely 


and concludes that the “meeting” was made up of “hoodlums,” 


he should at least be fair enough to consider a few of the 


the 


more 


important phases of situation : For instance, the bigness 


of the occasion. 100,000 ex-service men and their friends gathered 
Then the 


sensational 


together for a good time.. tendency of 


the 


some newspa- 


pers to exaggerate one paper gave an account 


that lobby 


same hotel that night 


of a riot in one of the hotel! lobbies and stated said 


“completely demolished.” I was im the 
the 


\gain, the 


was 


nothing out of its usual order. 


Kansas 


after occurrence and saw 


rough element in City, which has been re- 





stricted recently because of a stricter police administration, saw 
Any book in print may 
be secured from The 


BOOKS 
Christian Century 


Press, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Give name of publisher, if possible. 
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“kick the lid off,” 
would be placed upon the Legion. 


an opportunity to knowing that the blame 
It is unfortunate, Mr. Morrison, that among the reports you 
read of the convention, you did not have the offiicial report of 
the secretary of the convention bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Kansas City, Missouri, Mr. Frank M. Robinson, who 
made a thorough investigation of all hotels and city conditions 
after the convention. Had you read this, I am sure your editorial 
have had a different tone. E. A. BLackMAN, 
National Chaplain, American Legion 


would 


The Resurrection of Faith 


Eprtor Tre Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: The above was the title of an editorial in a recent num- 
ber of The Like 
many another reader I look each week for light and leading from 


Christian Century. What a striking editorial. 
“Here surely,” I said, 
that it would be the pro- 
some eagle-eyed prophet looking steadily at the 


decrying the 


the editorial pages of this live journal. 


“is something to read.” I reasoned 


nouncement of 


moving panorama of contemporary history and 


a revival of faith. So I settled myself down to read 


ed myself to the writer. I followed him with pencil 
in hand. I began underlining and notes. I followed 


trom 


making 


him caref went point to point analyzing the 


world as men and women 
shock that 


fter the armistice and 


mind of the 
from the time of the 
days a 

agreement with him. 
disillusionment and emotional 
noral aim of the war had been 
loped into cynicism,” etc., etc 
agree. But- 


reader must 


disappointed. I expected 
was coming into a new 
ial had led me to 


1 
plain 


resurrection expect 


as mucl But just at this 


in an unexpected 


place in the journey he turned off and made 


need of resurrecting faith. 


revival, but we need a re- 


he alternative before the 


faith or nothing. Unless 


believe in providence? 


otherhood how can we believe in 


lieve in public religion, religion for our 


we believe in it for the individual 


from sea to sea and 


stretch 


the individual breast? 


t believe that it is 
ww. Let us for once and all get 
siness and speak out confidently and 


illness of faith. The facts warrant it. 
Rule—not in the com- 


latest editions! 


are telling us of scores of places 
Surely the world is moving rapidly 
y and the 


Garys cut as sorry a figure 


vesterday. Our labor leaders as well 


America should wake up and 


brute force has set in clouds 


ual vision and of ual in- 


he “unlesses” and the “either— 


mt 


The disarmanent conference is meeting not in Europe 


Berlin, but in America, and at Washington! 
Atlantic, but 


is made up of yellow men and black men and white 


Its eyes 


Mediterranean or the upon the 


white men only. Why, the world is flowing together 
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and Harding and Hughes and Balfour are not talking like old 
Pharaoh or Sennacherib or Ghengis Kahn. 

Poverty, disease, war must be abolished—that is the way men 
talk today. I do not say pathetic prophets, but red-blooded 
of the world. And religion has broken through the old 
forms and the old wine-skins and is reinterpreting life every- 


men 


where and flooding the hearts of men with new courage every- 
where. 

At least this is the way I feel. I do not want any one to say 
that that faith must be 
pulled out of the hole in which it is now for the sake of all 
resurrection of 


to me religion must be resurrected, 


concerned. I say the faith is already a fact. 
Out of the spiritual slump of the world following the war men 
have already emerged and are going forward to build over again 
what has been shaken down. It is not “we had hoped,” but we do 
hope. Religion is not stranded and struggling to be free, 

“Mine eyes have seen the coming of the Glory of the Lord.” 


Anaheim, Calif. James ALLEN GEISSINGER. 


Dean Inge’s Imagination 


Epirck THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I am a recent subscriber to The Christian Century and 
I frequently find your articles provocative of thought and a 
I would like to criticise a little the 
Dean Inge in the last issue, on “‘What is a Liberal 
In his paragraph on early changes in Christianity 


desire to “answer back.” 
article by 
Christian ?” 
“In St. Paul we trace the gradual decline of the mes- 
And 
in the author of the fourth gospel, whom we call St. 


he says: 
sianic idea, and the growth of an incarnational theology. 
finally, 
John, who carried the doctrines of St. Paul to their logical 
conclusion, messianism is practically abandoned, and the in- 
carnation, with the gift of the Holy Spirit, takes the place of 
the expected second That, I say, is a 
change than has taken place since in the Christian religion.” 

Now if this were really true it seems to me that the gospel 
of John would make no allusion to the second coming of Christ, 
as the expectation of the apostles, since it had been fulfilled, 
But we find, 
made, chapter 21:21-23, an in- 
kind, 


indirect way, that they were looking for the personal return 


coming. greater 


so many years before, on the day of Pentecost. 


| 


in about the last statement 


cidental reference of the clearest showing plainly in an 


of the Lord and the translation of the saints, just as it is 
The peculiar emphasis and ex- 
planation of the writer shows that he still looked for the re- 
turn of the Lord, because, if that return had already been ac- 
comment 
would have been quite without sense or reason. It is also 
did not understand the Lord’s return to mean 
his coming for his people at death. 
\lso, if St. Paul had given up this original idea of the Lord's 
and the kingdom, and believed the whole 
fulfilled at Pentecost, how could he possibly have 
written those words, at the very end of his life, and in the very 
shadow of approaching death? 2 Timothy 4: “I charge thee 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom”. . . “Henceforth for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but to all them that love his appearing.” I 
can see evidence that, at this time, the apostles had given up 
the immediate return of the Lord, 
and really there was nothing in the teaching of the Lord to 
justify that view; in fact, the 


stated in the earlier writings. 


complished, many years before, at Pentecost, his 


evident that he 


messianic 


thing was 


therefore 


there is laid up 


their original expectation of 


Lord taught distinctly in parable 
that he was going away for a long time, and to a far country, 
see Matt. 25, 14, 19; and parable 
says Jesus gave it because “they supposed the kingdom of 
God was immediately to appear.” 

In view of these things it seems to me that Dean Inge is 
not justified in his conclusions and that he has drawn chiefly 


Luke, commenting on_ this 
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his imagination, or at least those liberal Christians of 


whom he speaks have done so. GeorGeE WILLIAMSON. 


ampa, Fla. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


If Baal be God, Follow Him 


how to state his case. Hear him: “How long go ye limp- 


Fy tem: was a strong, fearless, clear-cut leader. He knew 






ing between two opinions? Ili Jehovah be God follow 
but if Baal, follow him.” That put the situation up to the 
straight. It demanded immediate and sharp decision. 
1a did the same thing when he said: “Choose ye this day 
ye will serve, but as for me and my house, we will serve 
rd.” To see the other side helps us to solid conviction. 
love the United States or Russia? There you have it 


1 and straight. It was fine business to deport some of our 
d-mouthed anarchists to this lovely land of the Bolsheviks. 


of them would like to get back to the good, old U. S. A. 
lo not know how fine America is until you read the state- 
of those just back from Russia. If you prefer Lenin and 


to Harding and Hughes, go to it, but do not stay under 


Star-spangled banner while you are praising the former. The 


ay to appreciate the Christian church is to go off some- 
devoid of all churches. Returning from China a noted 
sor says that he has learned to appreciate the Christian 
He sees now that we in America enjoy the vast back- 
the church. We live in an atmosphere charged with 
principles. Many of the cheap writers, who in maga- 

re constantly heckling the church, ought to be compelled 
long enough in some heathen land to get the point of 
hey will come back to praise the underpaid, bravely 
ng preachers that they now take such keen delight in 
It is like sitting in a room made warm and comfort- 

i coal-stove and at the same time laughing at the stove. 
in the storm-swept field or a bit of work in the cold 
uld help their appreciation. To understand schools and 
te them one should consider the situation where there 
schools. Having spoken several times recently in high 

I have come to an even higher appreciation of our mar- 
school system. It is easy to criticize our schools, but “it 
god, follow him”’—suppose we did not have our 

1 schools. Thus we come to see the value of our state, 


ch and our school by looking straight at the opposite 


ou do not like the kind of God we have, try Baal. There 
who did. Baal offered fleshly indulgence, but he was 


od in time of trouble. Baal was a poor national deity. 
men today choosing other deities. I know men who 
t the shrine of Pleasure or of Wealth, or of Fame, or of 
or of Ease. What we want to do today is to come out 
and shout to these men and say, “All right, if Wealth be 
low Wealth, pin your faith to Wealth, let Wealth 
yur prayers, let Wealth offer you heaven, let Wealth 

e bedside of your sick, let Wealth preach your funeral 
let Wealth inspire your sons, let Wealth teach your 
ters, let Wealth inculcate your morals.” If men will have 
and nothing else, cut them off from the comforts and 
ons of our Christian faith and let them drift upon the 
s in that storm-proof ship named “Wealth.” But when 
t to him that way your man will shudder and pause. 


want to put to sea in such a boat? Will you make 
our god? It is a fickle god. Today the crowd sings 
ise and strews flowers in the streets before your ad- 
tomorrow the same crowds hiss your name and carry the 
for the stake upon which you are bound. Surely, you 


n for January 15, “Elijah’s Challenge of Baal Worship,” 
gs 1820-24, 30-39, 
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would not build your shrine to Pleasure! This gay goddess 
is very capricious with her smiles, she only likes you when you 
have youth and money. She hears laughter but not groans. 
Only a fool would dismiss Christ to accept Pleasure. Ambition 
appeals to many of our best. He seems a noble god, but he 
drinks blood. He takes your best, he demands more and more. 
He is ruthless, knows no pity. When your hand grows weak, he 
repudiates you and turns to another. But take your choice, only 
use some thought about it. If Business is your god, serve him. 
Give Business your days and nights, give him your youth and 
energy, give him your friendships and your family; heap high 
the altar with your most precious treasures and when you are 
old and friendless and forsaken and sick Business will give you 
a bag of heavy gold. Lloyd George was right, “/t is Christ or 
chaos.” “If Baal be god, follow him”—follow him to hell—take 
the bitter consequences, but if Jehovah be God, serve him with 
devotion and passion, giving and _ receiving the best in the 
universe. 
Joun R. Ewers 





New Versions of the 
New Testament 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once wrote 
to Charles Reade, the English 
novelist: “The old Bible is 

getting to be to us literary men of Eng- 
land a sealed book. We may think that 
we know it. we were taught it at home; 
we heard it read at church; perhaps we 
can quote some verses, or even passages; 
but we really know very little of it. | 
wish, Reade, that you would take up the 
Old Testament and go through it as 
though every page were altogether new 
to you—as though you had never read a 
line of it before. It will astonish you.” 


The reason of the wide popularity of the 
recent versions of the New Testament is 
simply that they aid the reader in coming to 
its messages with a sense of freshness. The 
pages glow with new interest. We recom- 
mend as the very best new translations the 
following: 

Moffatt’s New Testament, $1.50 plus 10 


cents postage. (Pocket edition, gilt edges, 
$1.75, plus 8 cents postage). 

Weymouth’s New Testament, $2.00 plus 12 
cents postage. (Pocket ed., $1.35 plus 8 cts. 


The Shorter New Testament (Kent), $!.00 


plus 10 cents postage. 


The 20th Century New Testament, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage. (Pocket edition, $1.50 
plus 8 cents postage). 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Plans for Disciples Con- 
gress Are Developing 

Che Disciples Congress promises to be 
a very interesting affair this year. The 
real pressing problems of the fellowship 
will be discussed at this meeting. Che 
Congress will be held at Columbus, O., 
he week after Exuster \mong the ad 
dresses scheduled for this meeting will be 


one by Rev. John Ray Ewers on “Should 
| 


the Disciples Practice Open Member- 
ship?” The parish paper of East End 
Church of comments thus 


There was a 





time whet ' 1, ‘Should Amer- 
ca Practice Prohibition?’ or ‘Should Wo- 
men Have the Right to Vote in the 
nite 1 ot ites?” Discussion is a right 
good thing. We learn by a 


One Million Catholic Women 
Enrolled for Social Service 


The enthusiasm of the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church for the social 
service idea may be seen from the fact 


that one million women of that commun- 


ion are now enrolled for definite service. 


It is hoped that during this coming year 


1 school for women’s service may be 
opened in Washinetor Che program for 
service in America includes homes for 
working girls, dramatic guilds for the 
cultivation of musical and dramatic abil- 
ity, and study classes in political econ- 
omy) These Catholic women also hope 
to do much special work in Poland dur- 
ng the coming year by teaching Polish 

ymen to car yt cial sé ct ivi- 
ties similar to those ich ynistitute 1¢ 


rogram in America. 


Heresy-Hunters at Work 
Among Southern Methodists 


Just now the most frequent topic ot! 


onversation in the circles of the Meth- 
South, is that 


dist Episcopal Church, 


of the orthodoxy or heresy of Dr. John 
\. Rice, a Bible teacher of the Southern 
Methodist University of Dallas. He has 
written a book entitled “The Old Testa- 


he Life of Today.” The book 


results in a 


ment in t 


states critical conservative 


and constructive way, and cannot be re- 


varded as being specially advanced in its 
conclusions Nevertheless two of the 
supporting conferences have demanded 
the resignation ot this progressive 


th 
; ' 
conferences are taking the 


h ) pay 


thinker Che 


‘ } | 
poin f that the people w 


I 
the bills have a right to dictate the con- 





clusions of a scholarly process in advance 
of investigation Large numbers of for- 
ward-looking Methodists i the south 
dissent from the conclusions of these 


Holy Ghost Society Sold 
Under the Hammer 


i rit WW 
ffairs of one n e of t rea eligious 
movements \ ha yer ira s- 
tic ) \ erican | the past twenty 
years In D Mi t Holv Ghos 
and s Sock is ry many s - 
le the leaders » oO | ink W Sa 


a preacher of the revivalistic sort. He 
declared himself a reincarnation of Elijah 
and allowed the rumor to spread that he 
might be a reincarnation of Christ. He 
took a ship and set out for the Holy Land 
some yaars ago “without chart or com- 
pass.” After many days on the sea, he 
came back with a number of people dead 
and many more ill. For this escapade 
he was given ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. He is now living in retirement in 
Boston, and hes former society has been 
sold out to satisfy a judgment for $2200. 
Large numbers of people entrusted their 
all to his partially communistic  enter- 
prise, and are, of course, left stranded late 
in life, which is one of the familiar by- 
products of this form of religious fanati- 
cism. At one time in his sensational ca- 
e had more than a thousand peo- 
Durham. 


reer | 


ple gathered about him at 


Dr. Fosdick Thinks We 
Need a New Reformation 

On a recent Sunday Dr. Harry E. Fos- 
dick of New York preached on the theme 
Western Christianity Need a 
New Reformation?” He answered his 
question decisively in the affirmative. He 
is strong in the conviction that we are not 
exporting the right kind of religion to 
Japan and China. He thinks the intelli- 


faall 
s( irceiy 


“Does Our 


gent men of those nations will 
accept “our denominational divisions, our 
metaphysical controversies, our left-overs 
f medieval theology, our belated rituals 
ind ceremonies, rubrics and hymns.” He 
mentions with some mirth the possibility of 


an American Dutch Reformed Chinese 


Church Affiliations 


HE percentage of church member- 
ship of congressmen is very much 
higher than it is for the general pop- 
ulation of the country. This indicates that 
one of the elements of success in life is the 
possession of religious convictions. Mr. 
Deets Pickett, research secretary of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has provided the following 
statistics on the religious preferences of 
the members of the present congress: 
Representatives: Methodist—Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 48; affiliated, 15. Metho- 
dist Ey South, 34; affiliated, 1. 
Methodist Total, 99. 
Presbyterian, 43; United, 
2. Total, 


Protestant 


iscopal, 
Protestant, 1. 
affiliated, 10. 





Episcopal, 22; affiliated, 8. 


Total, 30 

P + 1 + } ley 4 

rotestal (desiring to r€ Known as 
non-Catholic) 5 

, eset 0 

, t é 

Congregational, 20; affiliated, 3. To- 
sat 22 


Roman Catholic, 17; affiliated, 4. Total, 





18 
( stian, 9: affiliated, 2. Total 11 
l an, 10; English, 1. Total, 11 
Disciples, 8: affiliated, 2 Total, 10 





church. The western world not only need 
a new reformation, but it is the obsery:. 
tion of a good many men that that refor 


mation is actually on the way. 





Dr. Grenfell Is Back 
in America 

Dr. William T. Grenfell, well-know 
missionary on the Labrador coast, ha 
America, and he spent the 
Boston. During 


returned to 
Christmas holidays in 
the past six months he has visited even 
part of the Labrador coast in his hosp 
tal ship, the Strathcona. Considerab 
progress has been made toward provi¢ 
ing the $1,500,000 endowment which 

has asked for his work, but the goal 

still distant. Dr. Grenfell hopes to re 
spond to invitations this winter, whic 
for lack of time last winter were refuse 


Disciples Promote 
Evangelism 

Rev. Jesse M. Bader, the 
secretary of evangelism, was responsible 


Disciples 


for bringing together in Chicago during 
the Christmas week a conference on 
with which the Nationa 
Association of the denomi 
nation About a_ hundred 
men from outside Chicago attended 
most of them pastors of the middle west 
Rev. Charles Reign Scoville, an evange- 
list of wide repute, presided over the ses 
sions. Many evangelists appeared on the 
program with the usual denunciation o! 
the steady-going, every-day methods 

l church’ work. Other speakers 
however, emphasized two ideas that have 


evangelism 
Evangelistic 
cooperated. 


— 
1ocal 


of Present Congress 
Unitarian, 1; affiliated, 4. Total, 5. 

Jewish, 3. 

Quaker, 3. 

Universalist, 2. 

United Brethren, 1. 

Mormon, 1. 

Independent, 1. 

Mennonite, 1. 

Dutch Reformed, 1. 

Evangelical, 1. 

Not affiliated with any church, 23 

Church affiliation unknown, 98 

Senators: Methodist—Methodist Epis 

affiliated, 3. Methodist Epis 

Total, 17. 

Episcopal, 11; 


copal, 6; 

pal, South, 8. 
Protestant 

Total, 12. 


affiliated 


Protestant (desiring to be known 4 
(non-Catholic), 1. 
Presbyterian, 9; affiliated, 2. Total, 


Congregational, 6; affiliated, 1. Tota 
7 

Baptist, 3; affiliated, 3. Total, 6. 

Roman Catholic, 6 

Lutheran, 2 
Dutch Reform, 
Unitarian, 2. 
Mormon, 2 
Christian, 1. 


? 








Four 


tists 1 





Not affiliated with any church, 4 
Church affiliation unknown, 23. 
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previously had much favor in the 
camp. One is_ educational 
ngelism among the children of the 
urch through classes, and the other is 
reful methods of Christian nurture af- 
converts are received. Mr. 
der, who is a relatively young minis- 
startled his hearers by saying that 
Disciples had practically stood still 
‘ir numerical strength during the 
period of his ministry.. He has a 
ram of a million members in 
years. He has secured a place for 
results in the annual year- 
One of his plans is to get the 
and college professors to 
evangelistic meetings during the 
He told some inter- 
evangelistic success 
by these men in quiet teaching 
ns. The close of the 
banquet in the Association build- 
the Disciples club of the 
attended by about 150 
e. Out of the meetings has come 
the recruiting 
church. 


he new 


. 


new 
gelistic 
retaries 


ng five years. 
« stories of 

1 
11g sessions 
c ¢g en by 

which was 
ved enthusiasm for 


w members for the 


cur Kinds of Bap- 


tists in China 


different kinds of Baptists are at 
n China, and after many years of 
there are about a_ thousand 
hes. These have varying 
ms, aS might be guessed from the 
that both northern and southern 
ts of the United States have 
ed by the side of English and Swed- 


widely 


THE 
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ish Baptists. It is now proposed that 
these four varieties of Baptists shall 
unite to form a native Chinese Baptist 


church. The denominational press speaks 
of this obvious thing as though it were 
attended with great difficulty. Were the 


matter put in the hands of the Chinese 
and they allowed to settle matters, 
doubtless the difficulties would become 
much fewer. 


State Federation Will 
Bring Pastors Together 
The Ohio State Federation of Churches 
has a unique custom in bringing together 
the pastors of the various denominations 
into a ma’ss once a 
The third of these conventions will 
Columbus January 23-26. 
from various denomina- 


single convention 
year. 
be held at 
Noted 
tions have been secured to interpret to 
these ministers the opportunities of the 
church Among the speakers 
are: Bishop Francs J. McConnell, Rev. 
John Timothy Stone, Prof. Alva W. Tay- 
lor and Dean Shailer Mathews. By meet- 
ing at Columbus, it is possible to secure 
the assistance of a number of the profes- 
the state university, who assist 


leaders 


n this age. 


sors of 
particularly in setting forth the functions 
of the rural church. 


Promises Automobiles for 


Two Missionaries 
Mrs. W. B. Taylor, widow of a Dis- 
ciples minister, has set herself to the 


task of providing an automo- 
In- 


voluntary 


bile for two veteran missionaries of 
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dia. The Disciples mission work in India 
is in Central province, and large areas 
must be covered. Rev. and Mrs. C. G. 
Elsam are stationed twenty-four miles 


from a railroad, and they must cover long 
distances in their evangelistic work. Mrs. 
Taylor has already secured a considerable 
sum, and before the 
spring season opens up to provide one of 


hopes to be able 
the cheaper models of touring cars for 
central India. Already many 
automobiles are in operation there. 


service in 


St. Louis Leaders 
Hear Dr. Shannon 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Church Federation was held on Decem- 
ber 6. At this meeting Dr. Frederick F. 


Shannon of Chicago was the chief 


speaker. The sessions were held at the 
City Club. Dr. Shannon was once a 
circuit rider in the southern Methodist 


church and has unusual power of adapta- 


tion in meeting different groups of 


Christian people. 


Methodist Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes 

The Methodists in the 
of their hospitals and homes now coordi- 
nate their work the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes. This board met 
in Chicago December 11, and Bishop W. 
the 
seventy 


administration 


through 


(). Shepard presided over meeting. 


Che Methodists now have 
tals in 


hospi- 
total 
132,000 
rhe 


Cheir 
\bout 
year. 


sixty-seven cities 
6,340. 


received cat h 


bed capacity is 


patients are 


As a subscriber to The Christian Century, 
you are entitled to buy books on credit 
from The Christian Century Press 


Do not hesitate to open an account with us. Use order coupon herewith. 


BOOK ORDER COUPON 


The Christian Century Press, 


Chicago. 
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my account: 


My name...... 


Address... . 


Please send at once the following books and charge 


(Please use “Rev.” if a wiuister) 
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nurses form a to- 
The church also has thirty- 
for the aged. The bed 
these homes is 1,714. The 
value of the houses and land equipment 
of these institutions #s $3,630,000, while 
the value of the hospital equipment is 
$23,260,000. In the care of children the 


executives and studen‘ 
tal of 2,500. 
eight 
capacity of 


homes 


Methodists have built forty-two homes, 
with a bed capacity of 2,624. About 
3,000 children pass through these homes 
each year. The value of the land and 


houses is $3,036,532. 


Bible Goes into Public 
Schools at Ft. Worth 
The Ft. Worth, Tex., 
lecided that the King James version of 
the Bibl the 
schools of t This action was con- 
tested as it usually is wherever the issue 
is raise l. | 


petore 
the 


de- 

cision the 
Bible is its 
resolutions attention to the fact 
that the U Statés government is 
founded upon principles to be fourd in 
le, and that the study of the Bible 


school board at 


should be used in public 


1 


he city. 
\fter the case was tried 
Court of the state, a 
s rendered that such use of 


legal. The 1 


school board in 
called 


Supreme 


tne Bible, 


has been made compulsory at Harvard 
and some other great universities of the 
land. 
Tragedy of the Mis- 
sionary Family 

One of the greatest crosses a mission- 
ary has to bear is the lack of family fel- 
lowship. This is well illustrated in the 
case of Re William Remiry Hunt, vet- 
ran missionary of the Disciples of 
Christ, ho has spent thirty years in 
Chir He is an Englishman, and part of 
his 1 ure ow living there Two 

ns live in Wisconsin rhe entire Hunt 
i s never bee together at one 
time to have family group picture 
take M H t s supported on the 
held by Seve Church of Dis- 
ciple Richn He ws now in this 
ount ecu] s health, but ex- 
pects to g ] oreign field to 





Church Federation Adver- 
tises Good Movies 


The Re Education Department 


wious 





of the Sacramento Church Federation has 
taken a new tack with the movie problem 
in that cit Volunteer workers visit 
each theater the first time a new film is 
put on. The committee votes at the close 
of the performance whether the film shall 
be public commended or whether the 
attitude of the ommittee shall be silence 


[The movie men have quickly sensed the 


value of the commendation of the church 
people, and the result has been a notable 
nent in the quality of pictures 


amento 


Minister of the Same 
Church Fifty Years 


land churches 
hard 
ierstand the state of mind of Eng- 
Scottish 


spend most of 


In this where 


change mir 
to un 
ish 


many 


isters once a year, it is 


and churches whose minis- 


ters olten their lives serv- 


ing a congregation. The Congre- 
gational church at Brentwood, England, 


Rev. William 


1 
single 


has heard 4,635 sermons by 
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Legerton, who has served this church for 
fifty years. He perhaps holds the record 
for pastoral service in a single church. 
Two generations have been taken into 
the church, and now some of the people 


of the third generation are being re- 
ceived. 
Miss Royden Will 
Visit America 
The visit of Miss Maude Royden to 


America in the spring will be one of the 
most interesting features of the eccles- 
iastical calendar.. Miss Royden is the 
daughter of a shipbuilder who was given 
a baronetcy late in life. She grew up in 
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the luxury of the upper middle classes 
and had time to reflect deeply on the 
problems of her nation. After she gained 
a vote in the civil affairs, she turned her 
attention to the disabilities under which 
women suffer in the church. She was 
permitted to address selected audiences 
from the chancel steps in the Anglican 
Church, but this was not enough. She 
became the evening preacher at the City 
Temple in London. Since then she has 
been asscciated with Rev. Percy Dearmer 
in the Fellowship Guild. While she is 
claimed by many parties and sects, she 
has kept her mind singularly open to new 


ideas, and is by no means orthodox in 


Many Nations Meet in Chicago 
“Y” Meeting 


HE ends of the earth met at the 

I Chicago Y. M. C. A. on Decem- 
ber 28. The students’ department 

of the Association for the seventh year 
provided a good old-fashioned American 
Christmas dinner with turkey and pump- 
students who 


kin pie for the foreign 
were in the city. Over three hundred 
students sat down together, a few of 


them women, but for the most part men. 
The dinner was provided by the gracious 
hospitality of Cyrus H. McCormick. Mr. 
\W. F. Hypes, president of the Chicago 
Young Men's Christian Association, pre- 
sided at the dinner. 
The 

then 
group it 


and 
realized what a cosmopolitan 
The following countries 


countries was called, 


’ . 
roll or 
one 


was. 


vere named as the roll was called: Af- 
rica, Argentina, Armenia, Australia, the 
Rarbadoes, Brazil. Bolivia, British West 
Indies, Peru, China, French Guiana, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Guatamala, Ha- 
waii, India, Jamaica, Japan, Corea, Nor- 
way, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Russia, 
San Domingo, Costa Rica, Siam, 


Ukrania, and Germany. The German stu- 
two young women recently 
rrived, they were given a special 
ovation. Of all the national groups, 
far was the group of 


dents were 
and 
the largest by 
voung Filipinos. 

When the list of called, 
there was also an astonishing diversity. 
The few native Chicagoans realized for 
the first time probably that they live in 
the leading educational city of America. 


schools was 


The University of Chicago led, with 
Northwestern a close second. In the list 
were students of the fine arts, and of 
the Lindloff College of Applied Thera- 
peutics. Several were students of the 
Greer College of Motoring. The various 


professional schools had a liberal show- 
students, including the theologi- 
seminaries. Nor was the list of 
schools confined to those under Protest- 
Loyola University and 
DePaul University were among the in- 
stitutions named. 

There was no attempt to make any 
discriminations on the basis of religion. 
Students from Catholic countries were 
there, and were unembarrassed. Among 


ing of 


ant auspices 


the Hindus were many who are still loy- 


They hold 


al to their native religions. 





every religion to be true, and Jesus to 
be one of the great prophets of religion 
They deny to the founder of the Chris. 


tian religion, however, any unique place 


among these teachers. Evangelical fer- 
vor was more manifest among Chinese 
students than among some other na- 
tional groups. Large numbers of the 


students are loyal Protestant Christians 

The students had a good talk fest con- 
sisting of nine five minute addresses by 
men of different nationalities. Jose 
Carios of the Philippines could hardly 
be gaveled down, for his blood was hot 
with the cause of national independence. 
\ man from Korea spoke who insisted 
that world peace might be born in just 
such international group as this as- 
sembly of students. Ivan Yaroslovtzeff 
from Russia insisted that the way to set- 
tle radicalism is to give the people some- 
thing to eat. M. Guzman of Bolivia 
called the period we are now living in 


an 


humanity’s Christmas, for in this time 
the whole world thinks of the Christ- 
mas song, “Gloria in Excelsis.”” Masuo 


Kato brought greetings from Japan and 
said, “We accept with you the responsi- 
bility of creating a better future.” One 
of the keenest and most discriminating 
that by T. J. Cornelius 
He contrasted Lenin, the 
realist, and Ghandi, the idealist, as typi- 
cal of eastern and western points of 


addresses was 


of Indiana. 


view, greatly to the advantage ot 
the western. He insisted that the posi- 
tion of Ghandi was more Christian than 
that of many so-called Christian states- 
men. 


Mr. McCormick spoke briefly and gave 
the men a good motto: “If 
get honor and then ge 

repeated 
alliteration 
The closing address was. by Bishop 
Nicholson, who with his characteristic 
research brought a handful ot! 
newspaper clippings to prove that the 
city in spite of its commercialism had 
much of the real Christmas spirit in its 
heart. The bishop spoke of the new 
appreciation on the part of Christians 0! 
the truths in other religions, and he then 
interpreted Jesus Christ as the fulfill- 
ment of the hopes of all religious groups 
in the world. 


young you 


want to get on, 
This 
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needs to be 


its 
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any particular school of opinion. Though 
a member of the Anglican church, she 
has friends in many communions. She is 
described as a “small, sallow, lame spin- 
ster past forty, whose garment of beauty 
is her art, her vivacious audacity and her 
magnetism.” Her itinerary in America 
has not yet been announced, but it is 
thought she will visit many of the leading 
cities of the country. 


The Christian Century 
Is Repudiated 
\ “congress” of Disciples of 
Christ represented by the Christian Stand- 
ard was recently held in Louisville, Ky. 
Among other resolutions it adopted the 
ing: “Be it resolved that this con- 
gress repudiate the position and propa- 
ganda of The Christian Century and prv- 
t that it in no way represents the 
brethren here assembled. Furthermore, we 
make request of the United Christian Mis- 
nary Society that it also repwdiate the 
m and propaganda of The Christian 
Century, 


Yy. M. C A. Succeeds in 
the Philippines 


those 


The wonderful versatility of the Y. 
M. C. A. is seen in its ability to adapt 
itself to conditions in the various foreign 
lands. Going to the Philippine Islands 
ten years ago, the Association had to 
ace in the early days of its work there 
the natural conservation of a people to- 


ward a novel method of religious work. 
\t the end of the ten years there are 
3558 members in the three branches ol 


the work. The student branch has been 
entirely taken over by native Filipinos, 
while the other departments are in a 


period of rapid change. A training school 
is now in operation to train Filipino secre- 
taries. Up to the present time it has 
seemed necessary to keep the direction of 
the physical activities in American hands 
and the general secretary for the islands 
is an American. 


John Wanamaker’s Mes- 
sage Given Wings 

Rev. Percival H. Barker recently se- 
cured from John Wanamaker a statement 
of his life principles. Mr. Parker then 
preached a sermon on Mr. Wanamaker 
in the Point Breeze Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, which was sent out into 
the air by the Westinghouse Electric Co., 
by wireless. Mr. Wanamaker has a wire- 
less set in his own home. He sat at 
home in Philadelphia, and listened to the 
sermon. It is estimated that over 200,000 
people heard Mr. Barker. Mr. Wana- 
maker emphasizes the place the daily 
reading of the Bible has had in building 
up for him a successful career. 


Methodism Has an 
Independent Journal 

In the Methodist denomination, most 
of the newspapers are published by the 


book committee of the church and are 
therefore under direct control of the 
general conference. The one outstand- 


ing exception is Zion’s Herald, a journal 
which recently completed 99 years of 
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history. Zion's Herald is controlled by 
the Wesleyan Association. It has in 
times gone by been conspicuous in advo- 
cating innovations in the church and in 
opposing positions taken by the bishops. 
Bishop Blake credits the Zion’s Herald 
with being responsible for the new plan 
of area jurisdiction for the bishops of 
the church. Plans are being made for 
the the hundredth 
anniversary of the paper one year hence. 


celebration of one 


Drew Theological Seminary 
Offers Special Lectures 

Drew Theological Seminary, a leading 
theological institution of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, located at Madison, N. 
J., recently offered a course of lectures 
by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of 
Central Methodist church of Detroit, on 
“The Preacher in His Study.” The lec- 
tures given by Dr. Hough “The 
Preacher as Student,” “The Preacher as 
Scholar,” “The Preacher as a Man of 
Letters,” and “The and His 
Message.” 


were: 


Preacher 


Episcopalian Editor Justifies Metho- 
dists in Rejecting Lambeth Appeal 

The editor of the Churchman has com- 
mitted the major heresy in publishing re- 
cently an editorial in which he justifies 
the Methodists in rejecting the Lambeth 
appeal. The Churchman said in a recent 
issue: “For a great communion like the 
Methodist Episcopal church, with its 
abundant evidence of God’s gift of grace, 
to question the validity of the orders of 





Paganism 


Amherst College. 


ence.” 





Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 
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Preaching and 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 


HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 
under the auspices of Yale University. 
book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 


underlying 


In this 
tory.” 








The Fruits of Victory 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


Author of “The Great I!]usion.” 


O ONE is really prepared to face the 
questions which the discussion of 
disarmament is bringing to the fore un- 
less he is informed of the economic facts 
such discussion. 
Angell has furnished just this information 
in his new volume, “The Fruits of Vic- 
The argument of the book is that 
from an economic viewpoint war is ut- 
terly futile. Every minister who plans to 
take his part in the coming campaign for 
disarmament should have this volume 
and master its contents. 


Price $3.00, Plus 12 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Norman 


cents postage. 
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its clergy, even if church unity 


furthered or even accomplished by so do- 


: 
could be 


ing, would be, as it seems to us, an event 


of most tragic consequence to christen- 
dom.” The Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brew- 
ster, Bishop of Connecticut, has _ chal- 
lenged the editor to show how the Lam- 


beth appeal makes such a demand on 
Methodists This challenge is accepted 
and is easily disposed of by the Church- 


man which quote large sections from 


Headlam’s recent book “The Doctrine of 


h 
h and Christian Reunion.“ 


the Chur The 
editor of the Churchman issues this fur- 
ther challenge “Church unity will not 
get beyond the dead point until, under 
the propulsion of the Holy Spirit, the 


doctrine of apostolic succession, elevated 


to a disproportionate importance in the 


trine of the church, sinks to the place 


occupied in the early centuries.‘ 


Mission Worker 
Killed by Automobile 


Miss Bertha Merrill, mission worker 
) iw east side in New York in the 
employ of the United Christian Mis- 


sionary Society, was struck by an auto- 


mobile on Christmas day and killed. Her 
od home was Springfield, Ill. She 
itte ed | reka college ind made the 
begi ngs of city mission work in con- 
nection with the Russian miss‘on con 
d t the Disciples Ch cago, on 
{ treet, near | entl S] va 
tly emploved t ret cit) 
! it t ri s irts 
) count 
Aberammergau Will 
Not Sell Out 
e Ame } e at 
" 1 sor peo the t Duy 
Various concerns ha naking a 
lesperate effort to secure the film rights 
the 922 ex! n of the Passion 
I ne offe g t 70,000,000 
' ' is een ( ° ¢ t has been 
I l Phe lagers are standing firm 
their resolution not to “plav Judas to 
if i tio lespit ( woverty | he 
the iss ] S stom 
tha grew out ot a re g VOW ul ~~ 
no i comme s Ss h iV 
| : " 
Christian Mayor 
Is a Success 
Line I I R ockrell 
the collewe ) SOT ne mavor 
Ft. Wortl s now an admitted fact 
H i teacher of econo s lexas 
t U1 er t rr mal yea He 
own himself a man who could face 
e practica taiks o administra 
t The Ft. \W h Recor speaks thus 
of | Inau ting an innovation in 
the rm of periodic bli meetings 
where he has reported in erson to the 
tizens, and asked questions and criti- 
cisms, Mayor Cockrell has shown that 


he considers himself the servant of the 


and that the city administration 


people 
should be an op book for the people 
who have created it and who pay the 


who are making new records in modern 
city management, and a 
who is the servant of the 


the leader in civic affairs 


and efficient 


mayor peo- 
ple as well as 
and who has shown the courage to break 
precedents and move forward for a bet- 
ter Fort Worth, this city is rapidly mov- 
ing toward its destiny—leadership among 
the municipalities of the great South- 


west.” 


Prayer Book Re- 
vision is Proceeding 
The growing demand for a revision of 
the Book of Common 
Anglican church has brought 
activity on the part of the 
Some of the scripture 


Prayer of the 
renewed 
committee. 


selections which 


have long been regarded as inappropriate 
have been changed, and the prayers for 
rain and fine weather are greatly 


abridged. Bishop Welldon has asked for 
the privilege of ex tempore prayers, but 
it seems unlikely that this will be granted. 
The Athanasian creed will be used only 
year, on Sunday rhe 


new Book of Common Prayer will con- 


once a Trinity 


tain a harvest thanksgiving service. An 
effort is being made for more variety in 
the morning and evening services of the 


church. 


Cannot Tell Christmas Story 
in New York Schools 

William Sheafe 
Episcopal communion, is 


Chase, of the 


making an in- 


Canon 


vestigation of the rules of the Board of 
Education of Brooklyn, which at 


rrbid the telling of the Christmas story 


present 


schools \ kindergarten 


in the public 
teacher who told the Christmas story last 
would be re- 


notified that she 


year Was 
moved from her position if she repeats 
this story at any subsequent Christmas 


The objection to the Christian story 


large Jewish population, 
Willham Seafe 
position that this is a Christian 
} 


course Canon Chase 


country, having been so declared by the 
Supreme Court, and that Christianity is 
the common law of the state according to 
the courts of New York state His posi- 
tion is that the Board o Education has 
‘ ecded its rights. 
Movies in the Hands 
of Timber Wolves 

18CO 


The Watertown clericus of the Fy 
} ] to a paper by 
scone ld, or Pi rrepont 
picture industry. 
Mr. Scofield is himself the author of 
report that 
filmed Com- 
“The 


crime, the un- 
of the 


‘ movie 
people have capitalized 

7 he bestialities 
nderworld: now for the 


is 
the gospel.” Mr. 


Same fre: 





Scofield is opposed to censorship. His 
ybjection to this process is stated thus: 
‘| do not want a committee to tell me 
vhat books | may read or what food I 





‘ 
NEW YORK Central Christian Church 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St. | 
Kindly notify about removals to New York | 
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may eat or what clothes I may 
Reliable criticism is one thing, censorshi; 
is another Such censorship as already 
can boast of ineptitudes fully as 
as those of the movie magnates.” 


wear 


exists 


great 


Episcopalian Hospitality 
Most Cordial 

The Massachusetts © Federation 06 
Churches is holding follow-up conference: 
on rural problems in various sections « 
the state. The conference at Concor 
Mass., was entertained at Trinity Epis. 
copal church. Smith A. 
rector of this church, provided a compli- 
mentary luncheon for his guests, and 
day proposed that 
communion service be held. This invita. 
tion was accepted, and members of th 
various communions, including the Bap- 
tist, received the sacred emblems at th 
an Episcopal priest. The qua’ 


i 


Rev. Dexter 


the close of the 


hands of 


ity of the hospitality was so gener 
that the secretary of the church federa 
tion wrote a letter of appreciation to tl 


bishop. 


Head of Orthodox Church 
Has Been Selected 

Meletias, metropolitan of Athens, wh 
touring the United States, has 
been selected as the ecumenical patriar¢ 
of the Ex church in ar 
election held in Constantinople on De 
4. This is the first time in centuries that 


is now 


astern Orthodox 





such an election has been held free f 
the control of the Turkish Sultan, wh 
had always had the privilege of striking 


from the list the eligibles. “here ar 


3,000,000 members of this communion 
the United 


-t ) 
ton. 


States who have interest 
These 


but are likely 


this elec come from vari 


countries, now to be or 


ganized into a single denomination in this 


country instead of being governed 


various national ecclesiastical officers. 





Franklin Ave. and f 


ton Rd. Within walk 

eve an ing distance of th 
Public Square 

F. H. Groom 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


\ complete hymnal for both Sunday Scho 


Franklin Circle Chured 








nd Church ew, beautiful hymns on 4 
the vital subjects that leading relizious 
thinkers are advocating today, with Orders 


of Services for S. S. departments and chur 
nnd Services for Anniversaries. 
The use of Hymns for Today 








will edneat 


beth youth and adult in the essentials 
the Kingdom of God 
Price, $875 per 100. Returnable sample set 
Orchestrated. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
53282 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
— 





Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.” Exposit f 
“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Sc 


Files 


Times. 

4 great help. Simple and speedy.”—Pro! 
Amos R. Wells a 

To be commended without reserve.”—T» 


Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CO. 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


itself on 
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Public Opinion and 
the Steel Strike 


By the Commission of Inquiry of 
the Interchurch World Movement 


Of no other book published in the troubled 
days since the war can one more truly say, 
“Here is something every American citizen 
should read."" No matter what he thinks of 
industrial relations. no matter what his politics, 
his social position or his creed, every Ameri- 
can, in simple duty to his country and himself, 
ought to read “Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike.” 


Though limited in scope, the report is of 
more importance to Americans generally than 
the first and more comprehensive book was. 
It strikes deeper. It goes beyond the steel 
strike, in implications if not in facts. It studies, 
in the light of the western Pennsylvania phases 
of a single industrial conflict, sets of circum- 
stances which are neither local nor temporary. 


Propaganda is the theme. Presuming that 
public opinion often is the decisive factor in 
industrial war, what feeds public opinion? 
When an army of workmen walked out of 
steel mills throughout the country, stopping a 
great basic industry, how accurately was the 
interested public informed ? 


Public opinion was misdirected systemati- 
cally, according to the commission of inquiry. 
Pulpit and press, unions and companies, public 
officials and welfare organizations—all failed, 
for one reason or another, to provide the pub- 
lic with accurate information. 


Trained students of social phenomena, in- 
dorsed by a commission of which Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is chairman, here pre- 
sent detailed evidence in support of their con- 
tention that public opinion was scientifically 
poisoned and American law was brazenly be- 
trayed by press, church and government in 
order that strikers might be beaten—all with 
the implication that the same thing may be 
expected elsewhere in America tomorrow. 


Prof. Alva W. Taylor commends this 
new book as one of the most challeng- 
ing published in many years. 





Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
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The Prophetic Ministry 
For Today 


By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 
The Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920 





OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intelleccual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 
well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.” 


The book of the year for preach- 
ers. 


Price $1.75, plus 12 cents postage 
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That the Ministry 
Be Not Blamed 


By John A. Hutton 


Author of “The Proposal of Jesus.” 


ing’ should be read by all ministers 

seeking assurance and consolation 
after battling with a hard and ofttimes 
unresponsive world. Dr. Hutton has 
brought forth treasures of wisdom not 
only for the beginner but for the har- 
dened campaigner as well. Rare com- 
monsense and practical helpfulness char- 
acterize the book. 


' | *HESE “‘Warrack Lectures on Preach- 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











The Infinite Artist 
By Frederick F. Shannon 


Minister Central Church, Chicago 
ENTRAL CHURCH is a Chicago institu- 


tion. It has been more fortunate than 
most other similarly distinguished pulpits in 
great cities in securing, when a change has 
been required, a man who could succeed un- 
der the peculiar conditions of an independent 
church worshipping in a rented down-town 
auditorium. This volume takes title from the 
opening sermon. ‘An Abounding Personal- 
ity’’ is Dr. Shannon's tribute to his predecessor, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. Other sermons in- 
cluded are: The Infinite Artist; the Larger 
Freedom; Christ's Judgment of the Universe; 
The Iron Gate; The Supreme Originality; To 
Athens—and Beyond; Housekeeping and 
Soulkeeping; New and Old; The Dreamer. 


Price $1.25, plus 13 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


New Books by 
ROGER W. BABSON 


Author of “Religion and Business.” 


Enduring Investments 


Raising the large sums required to finance non- 
money making organizations like the churches 
and colleges, which do so much for human wel- 
fare, has always been their most difficult task. 
Perhaps this is because the soliciting has been 
done by those who were (literally) good at 
spending other people's money, who had never 
even tried to make any money themselves. Mr. 
Babson has been consulted on the making of 
money by the wealthiest interests of America. 
When he writes a book to prove that it is the best 
business wisdom to go into these more enduring 
investments that never pay back even the prin- 
cipal, and do so on a larger scale than the world 
has ever seen—well, business men will all want 
to look at the proof. 

“Enduring Investments” is the semi-miracle work- 
ing opener of blind financial eyes that over-burdened 
ministers, trustees and administrative Boards have 
been hoping would come to their rescue. ($1.50). 


Making Good in Business 


The famous Business Expert here applies a funda- 
mental knowledge of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life. The latest work by the author of “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity” is crammed with the most 
valuable sort of hints and suggestions for the attain- 
ment of a well-balanced, normal, successful, business 
career. ($1.25). 


The Future of the Churches 


Mr. Babson shows in a constructive way how the 
future prosperity and achievement of the church are 
dependent on its ability to enter fully into the mani- 
fold life of the people, and stand as firmly for social 
and civic righteousness as for the meeting and sup- 
plying distinctly spiritual needs. ($1.00). 

Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered. 
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Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price. $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 
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HE third Lord’s Day in January 


is set apart in the missionary cal- 
endar of Disciples churches as Education 
Day. On this day the attention of the 


whole church should be called to the importance 
of Christian education and the necessity for the 
church to maintain institutions of higher learn- 
ing, where a leadership for the church can be 
adequately trained. On this day the whole 
church should be informed, and made aware, of 


the excellent work which the various Disciples 
Universities, Colleges, Schools of Religion, Bible Colleges and 
Chairs are doing, in building the Kingdom of God. On this 
day the whole church should be challenged to a generous sup- 
port—through the budget or by special offering—of the holy 
cause of Christian education. Money given for Christian 
education will be used to assist the institution for which it was 
intended. Send all Education Day offerings to the Board of 


Education, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Life of Christ 


By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, D. D. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, and 
formerly Minister of City Temple, London 


A record of all that modern scholarship can tell of the life of Jesus, 
written by a world-famous preacher, who has brought to his task 
years of study, a striking felicity of style, and a deep understanding 
of the expression of a great religious philosophy in an actual life. 


" HEOLOGIES may come and go, but the Jesus of Christian faith and worship 
possesses an immediacy independent of all theorizing about its nature, an 
intimacy indissolubly one with the life of the church he indwells."” Such 

is the viewpoint of Dr. Campbell in this new work. He continues: “Every reader 
knows the impossibility of conveying a complete pen picture of any personality 
whatsoever. You may describe minutely the appearance, manners, voice, and 
other peculiarities of a new acquaintance, but you do not succeed in giving to 
any one at a distance your own impression of the man himself, his spiritual idiom, 
so to speak; the thing which constituted that man’s special individuality and dif- 
ferentiates him from all the rest of the world is the indescribable. No matter how 
much you may have heard beforehand about a person or read of him and his 
doings, it is only when you come into actual contact with him that you receive a 
true idea of what he is. It is the present writer’s conviction that this has been 
largely overlooked in recent years in the criticism. of New Testament literature. 
The only right method of approach to the Jesus of the New Testament is through 
the living witness, the witness of his continued presence with his church. No 
other method can yield any but misleading results.” 


“We cannot regard what Jesus was,” the author concludes, “‘as an open question; 
we must assume that to be settled by nineteen centuries of Christian witness. 
Hence when critics of the gospel records of his ministry diverge from the accepted 
view of the church on this point we can only reply that they are not in a position 
to determine it; we knew Jesus, not from criticism of literary sources, but from 
the unimpeachable fact at there is a continuity of Christian life which claims 
to derive historically frorn him and to be immediately dependent upon fellowship 
with him in the ordinances of the church and the ministry of the word.” 


When Dr. Campbell went from the City Temple to the vicarage 
of Christ Church, Westminster, he told of his changed point of view in 
“A Spiritual Pilgrimage."" He really continues his story in this latest 
work. This is not simply another Life of Christ, but a different Life 
of Christ. —— — 





Price of the book $3.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
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